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high intensity controllable beam runway lights 
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L-M — Bartow High Intensity lighting is today installed at, 
and being ordered by, more airports than all other high jM 
intensity runw'ay lighting systems combined. 

L-M— Bartow’s exclusive controllable beam makes it 
possible to use the very high intensity of 180,000 'Jp 

beam candlepower, without glare to the pilot. S 

No wonder it cuts delays, stacking, and cancellations,jM 
and increases safety on take-off and landings. tigAB 
No wonder you find it at so many important 
airports, such as Salt Lake City. For details on 
lighting for large or small airports, phone or 
write Line Material Co., Airport IJghting 
Division, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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Airborne weight lifter with 




A leadiog aircraft maouficturer sought a 
better cargo hoist unit to expedite the 
toading and unloading of planes to be 
used in a vital cargo carrying operation. 
Specifications called for explosion proof- 
ing, greater dependability and longer life 

Westioghouse was selected to do the job. 
The finished product, which more than 
meets these stiff requirements, is illustrated 
above. Here are some of its advanced 
features. 

1. Newly developed floma anesler that mokes 
the assembly explosien-proef. 

2. Twenty-four volt, specially-desisned, d-c 

3. Speed limiter lor close peculation of up and 
down speed. 

4. Triple planetary gears for speed reduction. 
In addition, the unit contains a torque- 

limiting clutch and a magnetic brake for 
bolding the load in case of power failure. 
Also separate construction of brake and 
speed-limidog device permits accurate 
"inebing" of me hoist for handling cridcai 


Weighing only 92 lbs., it is capable of 
lifting 4,300 lbs. at the rate of 24 feet per 
minute. Its unusually long life eliminates 
the necessity of carrying a spare so that 
both weight and space are saved. 

A Wesdnghouse Engineer will be glad 
to give you further information or work 
wim you on other aircraft problems. 
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"Engine fire will start in 10 seconds” 


Engine fires are no accidental occurrence 
at the Kidde proving grounds! They're 
planned in advance, started by the hun- 
dred, in a B-26 power plant — fanned 
instantly into a roaring blaze by the 
artificial slipstream set up by the pro- 
peller of a second engine. 

That's how we go about studying the 
speed and efficiency of fire-extinguishing 
agents — under conditions that closely 



Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. • 


approximate actual flight. CO 2 , jVI B, CB, 
DL, the Freons — we’ve timed the fire- 
killing speed of them all with split- 
second accuracy. 

That’s just a part of Kidde ’a research 
program — continuously carried on in the 
interests of safer flying. We’re always ready 
to place the results of our research at the 
disposal of government agencies, aircraft 
manufacturers and transport companies. 


Kidde 

318 Main Street, BellevUle 9, N. J. 
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ROEBLING 


LOCK-CLAD 



Roebling Lock-CInd Control 
Cable assemblies, write our 
Engineering Dept, John A. 

Roebling’s Sons Company, 

Trenton 2, New Jersey. 

A CENTURY OF CONFIOENCE 
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. . . the airport that supplies dependable service 
and products of recognized quality . . . Texaco 


■^LIERS prefer to use airports where they’re made 
^ to feel welcome . . . where service is prompt and 
reliable . . . where lubricants and fuels are a crusted 
brand. Airports where Texaco Aviation Products 
are sold are like that. 

Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil is a favorite with 
fliers everywhere. It keeps rings free . . . maintains 
full power . . . assures fuel economy . . . permits ex- 
tension of overhaul periods . . . assures real protec- 


tion against wear... materially reduces maintenance 
costs. Best proof of its quality is the fact that — 
More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S, are flown with Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
Texaco aviation lubricants and fuels are available 
at well equipped, well run airports — good places 
to land. The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


. TEXACO STAR THEATRE pi 


ly night. METROPOLITAN O 
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NEWS SIDELIGHTS 


Tax Cut 

Chances for having the 15 percent 
transportation tax slaved to its prewar 
level of 5 percent appear excellent. 

House Republicans have unanimously 
endorsed this, and there is substantial 
support for it among Southern Demo- 
crats. A sprinkling of administration 
Democrats also favor the move, includ- 
ing Rep. John Kennedy (D.. Mass.) 
who has introduced a bill to repeal the 
■vartime-imposed levy. 


Route Plan 

.\lthough theoretically ideal, the 
Hoover Commission’s proposal that the 
Secretary of Commerce map out an 
overall transportation route system is 
not given much weight as a practical 
proposition: the route Structure, which 
largely “just grew”, is already set. 

Anv basic change is obviously out of 
the question. The Secretary's plan 
could only influence comparatively 
minor route additions and changes. 

Under the Hoover Commission plan, 
the Secretary would present his case be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Maritime Commission, opposing or 
favoring route developments according 
to whether or not they conform to his 
overall plan. The Secretary would also 
be empowered to initiate actions before 
the regulatory agencies. 


Stiff Competition 

Bankruptcy proceedings involving 
Peruvian International Airways have 
pointed up the financial difflcultics of 
other Latin American flag lines attempt- 
ing to buck increasingly severe U. S. 
competition. 

Officials of the foreign carriers are 
Ending their governments have become 
reluctant to pour more money into 
“prestige” routes. 'They talk sourly of 
the "huge subsidies” provided by the 
U. S. for Pan American Airways. Bran- 
iff, Panagra. Chicago & Southern and 
National. 

The government-owned Venezuelan 
carrier Linea Aeropostal Venezolana 
(lAV), which operates Constellations 
from Caracas to Havan.i and New York, 
recently announced a thorough depart- 
mental reorganization in an attempt to 
reduce heavy losses. 

Nonsubsidized Peruvian International 
Aira-ays in February said the Peniyian 
government would extend financial aid. 


Hoover On Air 

Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendation that National Advi- 
sory Committee for Aeronautics 
be placed in the Commerce De- 
partment is not expected to get 

The military, as well as NACA 
itself and private aviation circles, 
are expected to oppose it. Under 
the Hoover Commission plan, 
Commerce Department would be 
composed of two divisions— a 
transportation service and an in- 
dustrial and commercial service. 

All non-regulatory government 
transportation activities would be 
lumped into the transportation 
service, including all of the activi- 
ties of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, safety enforcement 
functions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and the NACA. 

Dissenting from the Commis- 
sion's recommendation, member 
James Pollock, president of the 
University of \fichigan, com- 
mented: NACA “has had many 
years of successful operation as 
an independent agency. . . . (Its) 
organization problems . . . have 
not been sufficiently explored . . . 
to justify any definite recommen- 
dation as to its location in the 
structure of government. At least 
ten executive agencies ace con- 
cerned with the research con- 
ducted ...” 


but the support was not forthcoming by 
early this month, when the carrier closed 
its New York offices after suspending 
service. U. S., Canadian and Peruvian 
stockholders have nearly equal interests 
in PIA- 


10,000 Miles 

U. S. .Air Force does not plan to send 
its B-56 bomber on a round-the-world 
mission using aerial refueling. 

Tlie B-36B could do about 16,000 
miles nonstop using bomb bay tanks 
and without refueling. However, signif- 
icant military range of the intercon- 
tinental bomber is 10,000 miles and 
USAF is not interested in any greater 
ranges. B-36 can do its military job 
without refueling. 

Main point of the B-50 refueling op- 
eration, missed by many newspaper 


columnists, was to prove the efficiency 
of pre-determined refueling schedules, 
world wide communications network 
and incidentally Stratepc Air Com- 
mand’s security system, B-SO can do its 
military job over a 10,000 mile range 
with only one refueling. 


Airlift Scoreboard 

Berlin airlift passed the million ton 
mark last month with a total of 1,034,- 
349 tons delivered by U. S. and British 
planes during the first eight months of 
operations. 

British planes have delivered 253,386 
tons with the balance of 780,963 tons 
carried by USAF and Navy planes. 

Record daily tonnages were delivered 
on Feb, 22 and 23 with 7515 and 7898 
tons respectively. Total U. S. airlift 
costs have now risen to $119,702,600 
including a termination reserve. Total 
of 20 aircraft including 14 C-54s and 
6 C-47s have been lost. 


PRO Shifts 

U. S. Ait Force Public Relations Di- 
rector Steve Leo has reshuffled bis top 
level assistants in what amounts to a 
three-way switch. 

It brings Brig. Gen. A. Robert Gins- 
burgh into the military deputy job 
vacated by the retirement of Brig. Gen. 
George Schulgen; takes CoT. Bill 
Nuckols from his job as director of air 
information to become special assistant 
to Leo; and moves Col. Sory Smith 
from executive to Gen. Vandenbutg to 
Nuckols’s former post as director of air 
information. 


More Transports 

U. S. Air Force fiscal 1950 procure- 
ment program has a big stable of trans- 
ports but none of them will meet the 
requirements set by Berlin airlift direc- 
tor, Maj. Gen, William Tunner for an 
efficient military cargo plane. 

USAF will buy Chase C-122s for 
light assault transports; Fairchild 
C-I19BS for medium troop carrier 
squadrons and Douglas C-l24As to 
be utilized in heavy troop carrier squad- 
ron operations. 

Also in the fiscal 1950 picture ate 
more military versions of Lockheed’s 
Constellation. Convair is also sched- 
uled to sell USAF more Convair-Liners 
as the T-29 advanced twin-engine 
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. . . resulted in its adoption in the flight 
control systems of the following advanced 
aircraft; 



McDonnell 




chase 



* Radio Noise Filter b 
vel requirements ol Specifi- 
teduced weight * Increased 
iosed Brush Life • Iniinilely 
'itches and position trans- 
TER INSTALLATION -^^o- 


E NEW '4« MODELS 



ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 
2S MONTGOMERY STREET • HIUSIDE S, NEW JERSEY 
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Choose the Leader . . . For VALUE! 

CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 



users buy Chevrolet trucks than any other 



3-WAY THRIFT! Here’s 


Chevrolet Trucks alone have 
all these features 





CHOOSE CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED! 
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These 

MICRO Precision Switches- 
offer greatest capacity 
with small size 


OR AT SEA LEVEL... 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Eight airlines which had proposed a 
SI surcharge on all tickets, dropped plan 
when other trunk lines would not join. 
Airlines which had agreed to the fare 
increase, to be effective Mar. 1 S: Amer- 
ican, Eastern, TWA, United and Na- 
tional; with Mid-Continent, Delta, and 
BraniS proposing the surcharge on 
routes competitive with the other five. 

North American F-86 jet fighter, 
holder of the world's absolute speed 
record, was named "Sabre” by U. S. Air 

New passenger lift record was set by 
Caroline Mars, Martin-built Navy flying 
boat. Week after it flew 222 persons 
from San Diego to San Francisco 
(AvtATiON Week, Mar. 7), plane flew 
the same 500-mi. route with 269 aboard. 

Dr. Philip M. Morse was named re- 
search director and deputy director of 
the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group 
by Defense Secretary Forrestal. The 
Group is the top-level organization that 
studies tactical methods. Morse, profes- 
sor of physics at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, formerly was di- 
rector of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Brookhaven Laboratory. 

FINANCIAL 

H'rigbt Aeronautical Coep. declared 
a first-quarter dividend of $1.25 a share 
on all capital stock outstanding, payable 
Mar. 28 to stockholders of record Mar. 
]•. 

Boeing Airplane Co. declared a $I 
dividend payable Mar, 29 to stockhold- 
ers of record Mar, 15. Last previous 
dividend, also $1, was paid Apr. 7, 1948. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. delivered 
5125.500,000 worth of airplanes in 1948 
and returned to profitable operations, 
President Robert E. Gross said. Year's 
audit has not been completed. Military 
deliveries in 1948 were valued at 593.- 
100,000, and commercial, $32,400,000. 
Future sales are expected to be 95 per- 
cent military. At year-end, Lockheed 
had 514.500,000 worth of commercial 
business. 

FOREIGN 

Vancouver International Airport con- 
trol tower and administration building 
ivcrc destroyed by fire of undetermined 
origin. Loss was estimated at 5150,000, 
with United Air Lines’ and Trans- 
Canada Air Lines’ losses totaling $20,- 
000, and Canadian Pacific Airlines' loss 
put at $10,000. Temporary tower atop 
meteorological building permits opera- 
tions to continue. bJew building, or 
more accessible location, is expected to 
cost 5500.000. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

^Saab Aircraft Co., Sweden, feeling that its twin-engine Scandia is not 
competitive with any U. S. plane now in production and is the only true 
DC-3 successor now being manufactured, is trying to interest a U. S. 
transport plane manufacturer in acquiring the tights to produce the 
Scandia under license. 

► Chance Vought’s Cutlass (XF7U-1) is now being test flown at U. S. Aii 
Force’s Caiswell AFB, Ft. Worth. 'The s»ept-wing. low aspect ratio twin 
jet Navy fighter has already unofficially exceeded the world speed record of 
670 raph. set by a USAF North American F-86A fighter. 

►U. S. Air Force has not lost interest in the Nortlirt^ Flying Wine 
design despite recent cancellation of an order for 30 R^9 jet-powered 
Wings. One of the 10 piston powered B-35s built by Northrop will be 
converted to jet power with two Northrop turbodyne 10,000 hp. turbo- 
prop engines, and four General Electric J-47 turbojet engines rated at 
5000 lb. static thrust each. Other B-3Ss will be convert^ to turbojet 
power. Aeroproducts division of General Motors is building the propellers 
for the turbodyne. 

► Wright Aeronautical Corp.’s T-55 turboprop engine, originally sched- 
uled for installation on Boeing’s B-52 long range bomber, will not be put 
into production by the Air Force. Engine has been flying in a Brxing 
B-17 experimental installation. Navy is continuing development of the 
Allison T-40 and the Pratt & Whitney turboprop. 

► U. S. Ait Force is giving manufacturers some double talk on inquiries 
regarding status of the Boeing XB-55 project. Inside word is that USAF 
has quietly washed out the project after it began to believe results of 
recent research on extension of turbojet engines ranges. XB-5S contract 
was awarded a Boeing design that looked much like the swept-wing XB-47 
with turboprop engines instead of the B-47’s turbojets. Meanwhile 
USAF is pondering a switch in Boeing's XB-52 from turboprop to turbo- 
jet power. 

► Ait Materiel Command still prefers high octane gasoline as the best com- 
promise for jet aircraft fuel. Kerosene with its higher btu is unavailable in 
quantities needed and has dangerous explosive tendencies. And gasoline is 
stilt needed for reciprocating engine planes anvhow. 

► An eight lb. aluminum foil Sre-figbting suit has been tested at Wright 
Field within two ft. of a 1500 deg. F. gasoline fire. It is likely to be 
eventual replacement for 38 lb. .nsbestos fire suits for aircraft fires, 

► Replacement of crystals in VHF receivers by electro magnetic devices 
is being studied by Air Materiel Command’s Electronics division, to over- 
come a shortage of crystals experienced in World Wat II when the 
crystals were flown into U. S. from Brazil. 

► Contract for researcli and development in “the general field of nuclear 
reactor technology” has been awarded to North American Aviation, Inc.. 
by the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

► Piasecki's new all-metal version of the HRP-2 transport helicopter being 
built for the Navy and Marines has also athaeted interest from the Ait 
Force. USAF is considering the IIRP-2 for rescue work since it has the 
capacity to evacuate an entire bomber crew from the scene of a crash. 

► Convair reports that foreign and domestic airlines have now accepted 
134 Convair-Liners. Latest score on acceptances: American 73 on an 
order of 75; PanAni, 20; Western, 10; KLM, 12; Continental, 5; Trans- 
Australia, 5; Swiss Air Lines, 4; CATC of China, 3 on au order of 6; 
Sabena, 1 on order of 6; and Northeast Airline, 1 on an order of 5. 
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Improved B-36 Is Planned by Strategists 


Big bomber in top spot on Air Force pro- 
gram after performance exceeds estimates. 


B>' Robert Holz 

Top U. S. Air Force strategists ate 
counting on tlie Consair B-36 bomber 
as the sledgehammer of their intercon- 
tinental strategic bomber force for at 
least another six years. 

Dfselnpmeiital program now under 
way is aimed at improving performance 
of the B-36 series to a peak of 500 mph, 
true air speed at an altitude of 50,000 
ft. Present perfomiance of the B-36B 
with full equipment and 10,000 lb. 
bomb load is 372 mph. true air speed 
at 40.000 ft, 

► let Pods— Next step will be the B-36D 
(AvuTxotr Week, fan, 17) with four 
General Electric f-47 turbojet engines, 
rated at 5000 lb. static thrust, added to 
the present power of six Pratt & Whit- 


ney R-4360-41 piston engines rated at 
3500 hp. Addition of four jet engines 
paired in "pod” nacelles identical to 
those now used on the Boeing B-47 is 
expected to boost performance to 435 
mph. true air speed at 45,000 ft. Proto- 
type B-36D is in final stages of com|>le- 
tion at Convair’s Ft. Worth plant and 
is expected to make its Rrst test flight 

Beyond the B-36D, projects ate still 
in the planning stage, but top level dis- 
cussions have included use of the Allison 
T-40, 5500 hp. turboprop and sweep- 
back of the B-56 wing to permit opera- 
tions at higher Mach numbers than the 
limit imposed bv the present design. 

► Production Plans— Production plans 
now call for Convair to build a total of 
134 of the B-36 scries at Ft. W'orth, 


Prcsidental certification of an addition 
S300 million in US.M'' procurements 
fund.! last neck gate the green light on 
the final increment of the 39 B-56s plus 
modification of all 134 planes to t.ake 
the jet pods- Convairs has non built 54 
of its original order for 95 planes and is 
averaging one complete bomber per 
week. Production plus modifications are 
expected to keep the FT. Worth plant 
busy until the beginning of fiscal 1951. 

.4ii extensile modification program 
will include: Beefing up the wings of all 
planes to take jet pods; new type bomb- 
bav doors: all-metal control surfaces; 
adding armament and 3500 hp. piston 
engines to the 22 model .As; and 
equipping one group of RB-36s for 
strategic photo-reconnaissancc. 

► Boost Gross— Tlie jet pods are de- 
signed so they can be attached to the 
B-36 wingtips in less than two hours. 
They will not be used for all missions 
but arc expected to boost the maximum 
takeoff gross to 358.000 lb. They will 
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HOW BOMBERS GROW-B-29 (background), the heavy bomber of World War B. is a medium bomber since tbe B-36 appeared. 


permit a larger fuel load on takeoff; a 
shorter takeoff run; faster climb to alti- 
tude and speed increase at bombing 
altitudes. Addition of turbojets will re- 
duce range by less than 300 miles. 

Present top spot of the B-36 in USAF 
plans is a sharp reversal from its previous 
postwar role as an alleged "sitting duck" 
and costly "white elephant” that was 
held in such low regard that orders were 
once actually issued (but never ex- 
ecuted) to cancel the entire project. 

This radical shift has been due to two 
factors: 

Actual performance record of the 
B-36 types which have now accumulated 
a total of more than 3500 hours of 
actual flight time and have far exceeded 
original Convair performance guaran- 

Discovery of deficiencies of jet fight- 
ers at the 4b,000 ft. bombing altitude of 
the B-36. A series of test interceptions 
pitting the Lockheed F-80C, Republic 
F-S4 and the North American F-36A 
against the B-36B has indicate that the 
jet fighters ace unable to make signif- 
icant percentage of successful .attacks 
on the bomber and never have been able 
to make an interception until after the 
bomber reached its target and dropped 
its bomb load. 

These B-36 vs. jet lighters tests con- 
ducted over Florida and California have 
resulted in a thorough revision of USAF 
fighter plane requirements and have 
jarred me generally-accepted po.stwar 
theory that jet fighter development had 
given the defense a marked edge over 
piston-engine bombers. 

► New Area— Key to the present role of 
the B-36 is its performance at 40,000 
ft- and above, shifting the fighter- 
bomber battle into the tropopanse, an 
area that has never before b^ thor- 
oughly explored. 


At altitudes of 40,000 ft. and above, 
efitciency of present jet engines falls 
off much more rapidly than does effi- 
ciency of the turbo-superchamed piston 
engines of the B-36. Jet fighters have 
only 80 to 100 mph. speed advantage 
over the bomber. This margin has 

E roved insufficient to make anything 
ut tail-cone passes at an extremely 
slow rate of closure in the face of 
heavier defensive armament. 

► Fighter Stalls— The low wing-loading 
of the B-36 makes it possible for it to 
outmaneuser the fighters which have 
higher wing loading. Fighters margin 
between top speed and stalling speed 
is extremely nanow at 40,000 ft. re- 
stricting them to shallow 15 deg. toms. 
' Rate of climb of present jet fighter 
types to 40,000 ft. is not fast enough to 
allow them to intercept the B-36 before 
it reaches its target and drops bombs. 
Early warning radar gives less than 30 
minutes warning of a B-36 approach 
while fighters take 26 minutes to reach 
40,000 ft. Even on days when B-36 
contrails are clearly visible from the 
ground jet fighters have been unable to 
climb to'40,000 ft. in time to position 
tliemselves for an attack before the 
bomber made its drop, 

► Performance Record— Performance of 
the B-36B to date includes: 

Two 12 hour missions flown entirely 
at 40,000 ft. except for climb after take- 
off and descent for landing. 

.An 8400-niilc mission from Ft. 
Worth to Hawaii dropping 10,000 lb. 
off HonoKilii and returning with 2800 
gal. of gas. 

A maximimi bomb load of 84.000 lb. 
carried halfway on a 3100-mile mission 
ivith bomb drops made from 35,000 ft. 
and 40,000 ft. and return at 30,000 ft. 

.An 8100-mile mission dropping 
10,000 lb. of bombs at the haliway 


mark and averaging ground speed of 223 
mph.. returning with a 5 percent fuel 

The original B-36 design was the 
work of Convair engineers headed Iw 
Ralph Bayless and Robert Widmer. It 
was submitted to the Air Force in Au- 
gust, 1941. Contract for 100 B-36s at 
a total cost of 5160,170,000, not includ- 
ing government furnished equipment, 
was approved in .August, 1943. This 
contract was cut back to 95 planes early 
in 1947 with cancclbtion of the entire 

S roject ordered later. Only the actual 
ight performances of the first B-36As 
to roll off the Convair line in the fall 
of 1947 averted the caneelhition .and 
reinstated the B-36 project, 



B-36 TE.A.M-J, W, Laison (left) and R. C. 
Sebold were key men in development of 
bomber. Sebold is new Convair chief engi- 
neer, with Larson succeeding him ss chief 
engineer at Ft. Worth division. 
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Globe Hop Sets B-50’s New Role 

Nonstop flight confirms claims that refueling puts all 
medium bombers in the intercontinental classification. 


Air Mail Appropriation 
Approved by House 

The House last week approved $45,- 

308.000 for foreign air rnai! and $41,- 

753.000 for domestic air mail service in 
the 1950 fiscal j’ear Post Office Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. 

This compares with estimated obli- 
gations of $60,366,000 for foreign air 
mail and $50,710,952 for domestic air 
mail for the current fiscal year. Second 
Assistant Postmaster Genera] Paul 
Aiken estimated that die coming-year 
allocations, based on estimates or last 
fuiy, will fall far short, and supplemental 
funds will have to be requested later. 

Other developments on ait mail funds 
on Capitol Hill; 

• An appropriation of $17 million for 
foreign air mail payments for the cur- 
rent fiscal year was approved by the 
House in a Seficiencw bill, now pending 
before the Senate. l1ie $17 million plus 
$635,493 the Department has available 
for reallocation, would go to Pan Amer- 
ican Airways (North Atlantic), $5,562,- 
376; American Overseas (North At- 
lantic). $3,701,018; Transcontinental 
and Western Air (North Atlantic). $7,- 
470,868; Colonial Airlines (New York- 
Bermuda), $162,127; P.AA (New York- 
Buenos Aires), $115,332: American 
Airlines (Fort Worth-Mexico City), 
$14,336; Eastern Airlines (Miami-San 
fiian), $16,803: National Airlines (Mi- 
ami-Havana). $8933; foreign fl.ig car- 
riers. $582,800. 

• .An additional $20,906,600 was re- 
quested from the Senate by the Presi- 
dent for foreign air mail p.ivments to 
the dcficicncv measure— $13,441,000 for 
the 1949 fiscal year; 52.563,000 for the 
1948 fiscal year;' $4,172,000 for the 1947 
fiscal vean'and $730,000 tor the 1946 
fiscal year. Of the total, $20,329,718 is 
the amount CAB estimates will he re- 
quired to meet rate increases that are 
to be granted through Sept. 30 of this 

• A deficiency appropriation for Alaska 
air mail Star route service of $718,000 
for the 1948 fiscal year, 5269,500 for 
the 1947 fiscal year; and 5303.600 for 
the 1946 fiscal year, necessitated by 
CAB rate increase awards, was also re- 
quested by the President. 

Academy -But Where? 

President Truman’s recommendation 
for the establishment of a National Air 
Academy has stepped up a tug-of-war 
in Congress over its location. 

Ten ollls have been introduced au- 
thorizing an Air .Academy at Randolph 
Field. Tex.; Salina, Kans.; "The South- 
ern District’’ of California; Seclalia Air- 
field- Mo.; Enid Air Force Base, Okla.; 
in the vicinity of Arkansas City, Kans.; 
Hutchinson, Kans. 


Non-stop round the world flight of a 
Boeing B-50A bomber using aerial le- 

fueling techniques had strong military 

and political repercussions last week. 

Air Secretary W. Stuart Sraiington 
confirmed Aviation Week's earlier 
statement on Feb. 28 that the Boeing 
B-50 series would become part of U.S. 
Air Force’s intercontinental bomber 
force as a result of the successful appli- 
cation of aerial refueling to -its opera- 
tions. Speaking in Ft. Worth just after 
the B-50A completed its 23,452 mile 
tound-the-world nonstop flight. Syming- 

"This means that all our medium 
bombers (B-50 series) are now inter- 
continental bombers." 

► Political Support— Political repercus- 
sions pointed to a strengthening of 
USAF^s case on Capitol Hill. Key Con- 
gressional leaders indicated they were 
impressed with the B-50A performance 
as substantial proof of USAF’s claims 
regarding its ability to conduct inter- 
continental bombing operations without 
the use of advance foreign bases. 

The Boeing B-50A Lucky Lady 11 


completed its 23,452 mile flight in 94 
hr. 1 min. with four aerial refuelings 
(AviATtON Week, Feb. 21) and a total 
gas consumption in excess of 56,000 
gal. Aerial refuelings were made by 
modified Boeing B-29 tankers over the 
Azores; Dhahran, Arabia; Clark AFB, 
Philippines; and Hawaii. 

► 23^ Mph Average— Two tankers were 
required to refuel the B-50A with a 
third tanker standing by during each re- 
fueling. A final trio of B-29 tankers 
accompanied tlie Lucky Lady II on its 
final leg from Tucson, Ariz, to Ft. 
Worth but did not transfer fuel. Aver- 
age ground speed for the entire trip 
was 239 mph. 

Best indication of the significant 
military performance of the B-50A was 
given on the first two legs from Ft. 
Worth to Dhahran. With its initial 
takeoff load and one refueling over the 
Azores, the B-SOA flew 9189 statute 
miles and arrived over Dhahran with a 
fuel reserve good for 5 hr. 45 min. Sub- 
tracting 1600 gal. of gas to get the 
equivalent of a 10,000 lb. bomb load 
would leave the B-50A with sufficient 
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. . . Ibis aperture for hose in taO of B-SO. 


fuel to complete 10,000 miles carrying 
the 10,000 lb. bomb load half way. The 
Lucky Lady !I carried bomb bay fuel 
tanks and no bomb load. 

► Engines Fine— The four Pratt & 
Whitney W'asp Major engines func- 
tioned smoothly during the entire 94 
hour trip. Weather was excellent with 
only four hours of instnmiciit flying 
during the entire trip, SAC headquar- 
ters maintained tactical contact of the 
plane with hourly communications 
averaging 43 minutes for transmission 
of messages between LeMay’s head- 
quarters in Omaha and the Lucky Lady 
11 in flight. ’Three of the four refueling 
contacts were made visually with the 
foflrth made using an airborne radar 
beacon. Refueling techniques were 
those described in detail in Aviation 
Week, Feb. 21. 

The operation revealed that SAC now 
has B-29 tanker squadrons in opera- 
tional service. The 12 tankers required 
for the round the world mission were in 
place at the Azores, Dhahran, Clack 
AFB, and Hawaii less than 10 days 
after the operational order for the mis- 
sion was received at their Tucson. Ariz. 

►390 On Order-USAF now has 390 
B-30s on order. Ail will be equipped 
with refueling devices. Boeing’s Seattle 
plant is now producing them at the rate 
of about a dozen pet month. ’The B-50A 
has a design gross weight of 140,000 


Log of Lucky Lady II 
(Boeing B-50A) 


Elapsed Average 

CST Date Miles Time Speed 
Depart Fort Worth 11:21am. Fcb.26 

Art.Azores 2;55am. Feb, 27 3884 15:34 250mph. 

Arr. Dhahran 10:30 pm. Feb. 27 9189 35:09 270 

Atr-Phnippines 7;00pm. Feb, 28 14,178 55:39 242 

Arr.Hawaii 6:15pm. Mar. I 19,642 78:54 242 

Arr. Fort Worth 9:22 am. Mar, 2 23,452 94,01 231 


lb.; wingspan of 141 ft.; length of 99 ft. tlie B-54A. The B-50D represents only 
and is powered by four Pratt & Whit- slight modifications over toe 8 model 
ney r 4360 engines rated at 3000 hp. with perfomiance remaining about the 
Top speed is about 385 mph. same. 

B-30B features a beefed-up wing. The B-50 series has a service ceiling 
B-50C is powered by a Pratt & Whitney of more than 30.000 ft. and a maximum 
VDT powerplant with greatly superior bombload of 20,000 lb. Witliout re- 
performance to the A arid B models, fueling it can carry a 10,00C lb. bomb 
This bomber has been redesignated as load over a 6000 mile range. 


Johnson: Friend 

Incoming defense chief 
known for past support 
of aviation industry. 

Appointment of Louis A. Johnson, 
58. of Clarksburg, W, Va. as Secretary 
of National Defense to replace James V. 
Forrcstal was generally hailed in avia- 
tion circles as insuring more favorable 
consideration of air power in the de- 
fense structure. Johnson will take office 
Mar. 31- 

Johiison resigned last week as a direc- 
tor of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. His law firm of Steptoe and 
Johnson represents Slick Airways, all 
cargo line with headquarters in San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

► Wide Experience— The new defense 
secretary has had extensive experience 
both in military affairs and aviation. He 
served as Asst. Secretary of War during 
the second Roosevelt administration 
from 1937-1940 and was extremely ac- 
tive during that period in pushing the 
expansion of the American aircraft in- 
dustry to meet the needs of Great Brit- 
ain and France in addition to those of 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. 

Johnson also made many speeches 
during this period stressing the vital im- 
portance of expanded air power in the 
national defense structure and was often 
assailed as "a warmonger” for his strong 
stand on military preparedness. 
►Support Air Corps— During this pe- 
riod Jolinson also became involved in 
the controversy over the air cooled vs. 
liquid cooled aircraft engine and was 
one of those responsible for develop- 
ment of American production of liquid 
cooled engines. He was also a leading 


of Air Power 



Louis A. Jahosoa 


figure in the controversy over develop- 
ment of the Boeing B-17 Flying Fort- 
ress and supported the Air Corps posi- 
tion on the need for long range bombers 
against bitter opposition by the Navy 
and Ground Force elements in the War 
Department. 

Johnson was also an outspoken advo- 
cate of industrial mobilization and be- 
gan the first practical steps toward 
large-scale industrial participation in the 
defense program several years before 
Pearl Harbor. He was a leading figure in 
development of the American Legion’s 
postwar air power program. 

Johnson served as national com- 
mander of the American Legion, and 
was President Roosevelt’s special envov 
to India in 1942, 
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More Powers Asked 
For Defense Secretary 

President 'J'mman last week asked 
Congress to increase tlic powers of the 
Secretarv of Defense and tiglitcn his 
control over the defense organization. 

The President’s recommendations, 
paitiali)' carrying out the proposals of 
the Commission on Gox'crnmcnt Or- 
ganization, licadcd by fonner President 
Herbert Hoover, were: 

• That tlie present authority of the 
Secretaries of Army. Nav)’, and Air 
Force to appeal to the President over 
the head of flic Secretair of Defense be 
voided, and the three service Secre- 
taries "administer . . . (their) depart- 
ments under the authority, direction 
and control of the Secretary of De- 
fense.” 

• The "National Military Pitablish- 
ment" be converted into an orthodox 
executive department known as the 
"Department of Defense," with the 
Army. Navy, and -\ir Force "designated 
as military departments” within the 
overall department. 

• Secretary of Defense be provided with 
an Undersecretary of Defense and three 
assistant Secretaries. (The House .^rmed 
Services Committee has approved legis- 


who would "take precedence over all 
other military personnel.” 

• The Secretary of Defense be the sole 
representative of the Department of 
Defense on the National Security Coun- 
cil, the nation’s top policy group, as- 
signed the function of coordinating 
domestic, civilian and mililaiy, and for- 


President, chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, and other de- 
partment heads as designated hy the 
President. (House Armed Services Com- 
mittee has approved a bill making the 
Vice President a member of the coun- 
cil). 

• Control of the Secretary of Defense 
oier the Munitions Board and the Re- 
searcli and Development Board be 
lightened. 


Odom Sets Lightplane Record 

Second attempt in Bonanza at 5000-mile course from 
Honolulu to New York is completed in 36 hr., one min. 


Beech Bonanza nonstop $000 m'iles 
From Honolulu to New York. 

Hie Bonanza, powered with a 18$ 
hp. Continental engine, had only 14 
gal, of fuel left when it touched dow-n 
.It Teterboro .Air Terminal, where Odom 
was greeted by Walter H, Beecb, presi- 
dent of the aircraft company bearing his 
and a crowd of enthusiastic 


• The Joint Chiefs of Staff be presided 
over by a "chairman" reporting to the 
Secretary of Defense and the President, fuel, including the regular 40 gal. tank- 


mum for the FAl plane weight category 
in which Odom was competing. 

Tile achievement is expected to give 
Odom a clear world record in the FAl 


lenges of the earlier record claimed in 
the same category for his Jan. 13 flight 
of 2406.9 miles from Honolulu to Oak- 
land. Challenges were based on two 
Eiiropran nonstop lightplane flights 
On his earlier flight (Aviation Wees. 
Jan. 24) Odom was forced back by icing 
condition.^ after he had climbed to 
14.000 ft. over Reno. Nei-ada. 

Odom avoided weather trouble on his 
second flight by swinging northeast 
from Oakland to escape a storm over 
the Sierra Nevada mountains. His route; 

.Across northern California and south- 
ern Oregon to Boise, Idaho at 8:24 p.m. 
Mar. 7; to Rock Springs. Wvo. at 
11:26 p.m.; to Omaha. Neb, .I't 4:42 
a.m.; across Iowa and Illinois to Cleve- 
land at 9:11 a.m.; across Pennsylvania, 
reporting over F.astoii at 11:3$ a.m. 
and ariving at Teterboro at 12;06 p.m. 

lie had started from Honolulu at 
12:0$ a.m. Mar. 7. 

Odom wore a business suit on the 
trip, and sliaved himself and changed 
shirts as he passed over Cleveland in 
preparation for the welcoming ceremony 
at Teterboro. 


Another Airlift 


This vertical view of the Convair Delta- 
wing Model 7002 dramatues its unique 
coiifignralion. Sweqibuck of the wing’s 
leading edge to 60 deg. is calculated to 
delay supersonic speed drag, but offers 


stabiljh' difficulties ut low speed. The all- 
metal Model 7002. powered by an Allison 
J-33 tiirboicf engine, will be used only for 
low-speed (-100-450 niph.l stability tests 
(.Aviation Week, Mat. 7). 


When the isolated coastal village of 
Neah Bay (extreme northwest comet 
of Washington state) was cut off from 
the outside by flood waters that washed 
out the only highway, Coast Guard 
PBYs took over the job of flying in 
supplies. They delivered more than 
29,000 lb. of food, mail, supplies and 
equipment during a 10-day period. 
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Apollo Turboprop Transport Nears Trials 


Medium-range craft will carry 31 passengers and is 
Britain’s first plane designed for new powerplant. 


Britain's first commercial air trans- 
port specifically designed for turboprop 
power is nearing conmletion at the Arm- 
strong Wliitwortli (Coventry plant. 

The .Apollo will be powered by tour 
.Armstrong Siddelv Mamba II tuibo- 
props; has a gross weight of 39, $00 lb.: 
and will accommodate >1 passengers or 
7300 lb. of freight in its pressurized 
cabin. It is designed to cruise at 305 
mph. at 20,000 ft, 

► Basic S])ecs— It is apparently designed 
to do the type of work now being done 
on U. S. airlines bv the Coiivair-Liner 
and Martin 2-0-2, Sotli of which haie 
a slower speed but cam- 40 passengers. 

Basic specifications of the Apollo; 70 
ft- length: 92 ft. wingspan: 986 sq. ft. 
wing area; maximum height 25 ft. It 
has a retractable tricycle landing gear 
with double wheels on nose and main 
struts. Performance includes: takeoff to 
clear a 50 ft. obstacle 2700 ft. with a 
maximum gross of 39.500 lb. and 2400 
ft. with 37,000 lb. gross; still air range 
of 1 500 miles at 20.000 ft.; 21 00 ft, per 
minute rate of climb on four engines 
and 1300 fpm. on three engines. 

► Cabin Details — The circular semi- 
monocoeque fuselage has two forward 
baggage compartments, a main passen- 
ger cabin seating from 24 to 3] passen- 
gers in double seats on each side of a 
center aisle. Behind the passenger cabin 
are two lavatories, a galley, a coat rack 
and a third freight compartment, Head- 


room of fi ft- 8 in, is offered down the 
center aisle. Thermal deicing system is 
prmided for wings, and tail with elec- 
trical deicers on the propellers. 

Deliveries Near For 
Westland-Sikorsky 

British \ersioii of the Sikorsky S-51 
helicopter is coming off the assemblv 
lines of W'estland .Aircraft, Ltd., with 
the Royal Navy and commercial inter- 
ests slated to take delivery on the craft 
shortly. 

AVestland has built and flown four 
S-51s, and present production plans will 
keep the company busy on the project 
for many months. Under its contract 
with Sikorsky Aircraft division of United 
-Aircraft Corp., the British licensee has 
the right to market the AVestland- 
Sikorsky S-51 in all parts of the world 
except the United States and Canada. 

► Different Engine Used— Principal dif- 
ference between the British and Ameri- 
can versions is the substitution of the 
525 hp. Alvis Leonides air-cooled radial 
engine for the 450 hp. Pratt & AVhit- 
ney Wasp Junior. The added horse- 
power is expected to boost performance 
slightlv. 

xVhile the W'estland-Sikorsky is very 
similar to the American original, it 
must pass the customary tests for its 
British certificate of airworthiness. 


These tests for commercial usage are 
nearly complete, and the certificate 
should be issued by the end of March. 
Britisli military helicopters need no 
certificate, so dclhcrics to the Royal 
Navv will shirt as soon as special equip- 
ment called for is installed. 

Both the Ros-al Navj- and Pest Con- 
trol, Ltd-, one of sei'eral commercial 
companies interested in the Westland- 
Sikotsky, have had extensii-e experience 
with .American-built S-5is. Tne heli- 
copter unit of British European Airways 
also has used the U. S. craft. 

Packard Plant Closes 

Reductions in Ait Force appropria- 
tions for aircraft engine experimentation 
were cited as the reason (or the recent 
closing of the Packard Motor Car turbo- 
jet engine development plant at Toledo, 
Ohio. Tire shut-down order was a sur- 
prise to all except top ofBci.iIs among 
475 engineers and tecfinicians. 

There ate no immediate plans for 
use of the 367.000 sq. ft. plant. Arthur 
Nutt, manager of the plant for Packard 
and former vice president of Curtiss- 
W’right Corp., stated that the Air 
Force decision «as made after a review 
of all research and development projects 
with an eye toward the neccssiti' of 
maintaining a balanced program. Higher 
priority, he said, was given engines 
needed for new projects now being de- 
x'eloped- Nutt added that the Air Force 
was completely satisfied witli progress of 
gas turbine dexelopment work done at 
the Toledo plant. 
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Latest Bid Awards to Industry by U. S. Air Force 


makes available to Aviation Week the 
latest bid awards, shown below. 

Requests for further information, or 
requests for lists of bid proposals, should 
be addressed to Contractinf Officer. 
AMC, Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, 
Ohio, Attention MCPPSX2. 
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OLD DESIGN: Curtiss NC-4's hull contributed only small part of craft’s total drag. Progressive general clean-up led to . . . 


Research Review 

New Hull Fineness Slashes Drag 

Remarkable reduction in form resistance eliminates classic 
inequality, makes flying boat competitive with landplane. 


By Robert McLarren 

The age-old controversy between fly- 
ing boat and landplane enthusiasts has 
assumed new importanee as both mili- 
tary and eommercial dentands increase 
for longer range and reduced operating 

The modern airplane has been pushed 
to such limits o/ efficiency that such 
formerly minor items as landing gear 
weight, takeoff run at maximum weight 
ana percentage useful load to gross 
weight ate now predominate design 
considera tions. 

It is against a new framework of ex- 
tremely high power and large size (24,- 
000-hp., 200-ton Hughes flving boat; 
21,000-hp., 150-ton Convair 'B-36 land- 

S lane) tliat comparisons between the 
ving boat and landplane based on pre- 
war data are no longer valid. 

Tire "slow, awkward’’ flying boat of 
prewar days has now been replaced by 
clean, high-performance designs Biat ate 
comparable to the in-flight performance 
of landplanes, while retaining the classic 
advantage of unlinrited surface facili- 

► ■Two Types for Tests— Research engi- 


neers have improved the aerodynamic 
and hydrodynamic efficiency of flying 
boats hy designing hulls that are longer 
and slimmer than previous shapes, 
Lcngth/beam ratio has become an im- 
portont criterion of the efficiency of a 
flying boat design. 

Two new Navy flving boats feature 
this improved hull form. The Martin 
XP5M-T is already flying and will serve 
3$ an important laboratory for tests to 
develop data for use on later (and 
larger) models. 

The Convair XP5V-I* is now nearing 
completion at San Diego, Calif, and is 
a full-fledged tactical type intended for 
Inng-ran^ sea search and anti-subma- 

► Hull Drag Small— Increasing the 
length/beam ratio (roughly comparable 
to the fineness ratio of a streamlined 
form) as an aid to drag coefficient re- 
duction is not new. and engineers have 
long known that improved fliglit per- 
fomiance could result from reduced 
hull frontal area in proportion to total 
hull volume.’ 

However, it was not until the mid- 
Thirties that the reduction in total drag 
afforded through reduction in hull drag 


began to assume substantial importance. 

For example, the drag of the Curtiss 
NC-4 hull (designed by Holden C, 
Richardson and Jerome Clark Hun- 
saker), which was a particularly "clean” 
design, was only an infinitesimal part 
of me total drag of wings, radiators, 
struts, wires, tail surfaces, hull, etc- 

► Boats Cleaned Up-As the U. S. Navy 
flying boat progressed to the sesquiplane 
design of the Consolidated P2Y, the 
strut-braced monoplane configuration 
of the Convair PBY, and the mil can- 
tilever design of the Boeing 314, Boe- 
ing XPBB and tlie Convair PB2Y, the 
flying boat form was “cleaned up” and 
the drag of the hull became a progres- 
sively larger portion of the total drag 
until it constitutes as high as 25 percent 
in a recent modern design." 

Thus, prior to Bie mid-Tliirtics. there 
was very little practical need for work 
on hull drag reduction, the major prob- 
lem being the reduction of drag in the 
other components of the flying boat. 

► First Towing Basin— .Another factor 
that contributed to this inattention was 
the lack of flying boat hull testing facili- 
ties in this country, although Germany, 
France and Great Britain possessM 
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. NEW DESIGN: Convair XF5Y-1 is dean, slim configuration. Here, lessening of total drag via bull drag reduction becomes im|X>rtanl. 


model towing basins designed specifi- 
cally for flying boat luill and seaplane 
float research- -A survey in 1929 by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics revealed that the U. S. had only 
two towing basins, both of which were 
designed for ship model test work, be- 
fore the appearance of the seaplane.' 

It was on the basis of this obvious 
need that the NACA designed and 
built the first U. S. seaplane test basin. 
Constmetion began in 1930, it was 
completed the following year, and was 
dedicated on May 27, 1931. 

It was this important research tool 
that first isolated the various design 
variables comprising a flying boat hull, 
and modem flying boat design owes 
much of its development to the late 
Starr Triiscott, who supervised the work 
in this basin foe many years. 

► Hull-Drag Tested— Within a period of 
about five years, work in this NACA 
high-speed towing basin had developed 
fundamental criteria for flying boat hull 
design on the basis of hyiltodynamic 
characteristics, and it was only after 
this determination of required configur- 
ation that ensuing desired data could 
be developed. 

After producing several flying boat 
hulls possessing required hydrodynamic 
characteristics had been completed, they 
were subjected to wind tunnel tests to 
determine their aerodynamic character- 
istics. The tests' indicated that these 
hulls had about twice the drag of an 
equivalent airship form having the same 
frontal area. 

► Drag Isolated— These tests (1935) 


came at a time when the reduction of 
flying boat component drag had pro- 
gressed to the point making hull drag 
a significant part of the total, so that 
the reduction of hull aerodynamic drag 
was isolated as an important research 
and design problem. 

Instead of testing various detailed 
changes in Biese hydrodynamic shapes, 
NACA chose a good aerodynamic form 
and applied to it minimum changes 
required to adapt it as a satisfactory 
liydrodynamic form.' 

A solid of revolution wifli a fineness 
ratio of 7.22 and a maximum ordinate 
at 30 percent of its lengBi was changed 
into a flying boat hull by the addition 
of chines, a shallow transverse step and 
a pointed afterbody. 

► Characteristics Compromised— Wind 
tunnel tests of this new hull form (actu- 
ally two were tested, differing only in 
detail) revealed that its drag was lower 
than any previously tested hull shape 
when compared on the basis of equal 
volume. 

Hydrodynamic tests were not so satis- 
factory, tiowever, and indicated a 
"sticking” tendency of the model at 
certain combinations of trim, speed and 
load. This effect was created by the 
rounded cross-sections forward arid aft 
of the step and insufficient depth of 
step, both of which resulted from hold- 
ing hydrodynamic compromises of the 
good aerodynamic form to a minimum. 

Thus, the tests indicated that while 
aerodynamic drag could be reduced 
sharply by considerations of good 
streamlined form in hull layout, compro- 


mises were necessary if good hydro- 
dynamic characteristics were to be ob- 

These pioneering tests failed to dis- 
close the hidden value of increased 
length/beam ratio. But it will be noted 
that the higher fineness ratio form 
inadvertently produced an increased 
length/beam ratio over those previously 
used for model tests. 

It was about Biis same time, how- 
ever, that W. Sottorf, in Germany, iso- 
lated this phenomenon in his work on 
seaplane floats in the Deutsche Vei- 
suctisanstalt fur Luftfahrt (DVL) basin." 

► Program Enlaced— Results of these 
NACA tests on two modifications of a 
streamlined form proved so encourag- 
ing. that the program was considerably 
enlarged to include an entire family 
of hull forms derived from a solid of 
revolution with systematic changes in 
configurations to determine the exact 
point at which aerodynamic and hydro- 
dynamic efficiencies were at a maxi- 

These tests, involving 24 separate 
hull forms, indicated that the drag of a 
hull possessing adequate hydrodynamic 
properties for use on a flying boat need 
not be more than about ^5 percent 
greater than the basic streamlined form 
from which it was adapted. 

Again, the effect of increased length/ 
beam ratio was hidden in these data. 

► Ratio Isolate— Finally, in 1943, came 
the discovery that broke the dam and 
isolated length/beam ratio as a basic 
design parameter for high efficiency fly- 
ing boat hull design. (Cent, p. 25) 
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N'ACA tesearchets Bell, Garrison and 
Zeck, in an examination of available 
infonnation on flying boat hull design, 
discovered that previous tests had in- 
creased the length of the hull while 
holding the beam constant, which, while 
actually producing an increased ratio, 
had completely obscured the effect be- 
cause of the resulting increase in the 
physical size of the hull. 

For this reason, comparative data 
did not provide an indication of the 
effect of increasing lie length/beam 
ratio with a given volume but merely 
compared a small hull with a given 
beam with a larger hull of the same 
beam. 

►Ratio Important— Three models were 
designed with constant length-b«m 
product but with length/beam ratios of 
5.2J, 6.54 and 7.84, covering the range 
of actual hulls then in use. To isolate 
length/beam ratio as much as possible, 
the models all used the same angle of 
dead rise, angle of forebody keel, angle 
of afterbody keel (and. therefore, the 
angle betwwn them), height of hull 
and depth of step. 

Tlie hydrodynamic tests’" proved that 
increased length/beam ratio gave higher 
hump speed and lowerhump resistance, 
better takeoff performance and higher 
permissible load coefficients. (Tlie tests 
also revealed slightly higher sprav at 
high speeds but this has since been 
found to vary more directly with length- 
beam product, which was constant in 
the tests reported here.) 

Thus, for the first time, the inde- 
pendent importance of length/beam 
ratio was established. 

► Change Not New— It was at about the 
same time that these important results 
were being obtained that one of the hu- 
morous coincidences of .scientific re- 
search was discovered. Fred Locke, 
noted seaplane e.-<pert of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology (now with tlie 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics) made an 
analysis'* of the dimensions, propor- 
tions and loadings of about 100 flying 
boat hulls and seaplane floats of the 
preceding 25 years and concluded that 
designers had been steadily increasing 
luill length/beam ratios all along with- 
out knowing whv. 

By plotting load coefficient against 
length/beam ratio for these hulls and 
floats. Locke uncovered the fact that 
tlie ratio had increased with the coeffi- 
cient in tlie relationship 6.05 times the 
cube root of the latter. 

Actually. Iiowever, this gradual in- 
crease in length/heam ratio had been 
made to preserve the hydrodynamic 
characteristics of the various designs 
rather than for aerodynamic reasons 
since a decrease in frontal area by a 
decrease in the beam results in an in- 
creased beam loading, with attendant 
spray problems. 

► Criterion Obtained— It was to deter- 


mine a correlation between hull dimen- 
sions and spray characteristics that 
NACA's John B. Parkinson prepared a 
study that indicated fliat the latter 
were a function of beam loading and 
hull length/beam ratio.” 

This investigation developed the re- 
lationship. 

in which CA”, the gross load coefficient, 
is equal to the gross load divided by 64 
times the beam cubed, L, length of 
fotebody (bow to step), and b is the 
maximum beam. This important cri- 
terion reveals that the load coefficient 
varies with the square of the forebody 
length/beam ratio. 

► Maximum Ratio— Next step in the 
NACA research program was to deter- 
mine just how far the length/beam 
ratio could be increased before adverse 
characteristics started to appear. 

A series of 10 hull models, varying 
in length/beam ratio from 5.07 to 10.5 
was tested in the Langley towing basin 
and these trials indicated that there did 
exist maximum length/beam ratios for 
eacli general type of bull beyond which 
the load/resistance ratio begins to de- 

Tlms, the range of useful length/ 
beam ratios was effectively bracketed 
and the test program could now be 
concentrated within this range for niore 
effective study. 

► Sea Ranger Tested— .\s part of a gen- 
eral wartime investigation of the Boeing 
XPBB-1 flying boat, NACA investigated 
an extensive series of systematic changes 
in hull form on a model of the plane. 

With a lengtii/bcam ratio of 9.9, the 
revised model showed the following 
improvements— reduced hump resistance 
and trim, and the range of stable c.g. 
positions remained uncbaiigcti.” How- 
ever, the tests slirmcd tliat the range of 
stable trim.s was less tiian that obtained 
for models with conventional lengtli/ 

► Spray Probed— Trials of this XPBB 
model were continued with the length/ 
beam ratio chqn|cd to 9 to determine 
whether earlier indications of satisfac- 
tory s|imy cliaraeleristics” were applica- 
ble to this particular configutation.“ 

Tlic.se test-s confirmed the earlier re- 
sults but again indicated a limit in the 
lengtii/hcain increases by revealing un- 
satisfactory sprav characteristics at a 
gross-load coefficient above approxi- 
mately 2.5. 

However, an important conclusion of 
these tests was that the high length/ 
beam ratio would make possible a re- 
duction in hull size withonf adverse 
effects nn the s|)rav characteristics. 

► Drag Rediiclion— Having thus deter- 
mined satisfactory hydtodvnamic char- 
acteristics nf flving boats whose length/ 
beam ratio is increased while holding 


the product of beam and tlie square 
of tne length constant, NACA next 
returned to the wind tunnel to deter- 

dynamic drag afforded by this varia- 

Thesc vital tests proved conclusively 
that an increase in lenglh/beani ratio 
from 6 to 15 reduced the mininium 
drag coefficient 29 percent, a truly re- 
markable discovery and One establish- 
ing definitely the superior aetodiiiamie 
characteristics of high length/beam ratio 
bulls. 

► Tests Continued— Ensuing tests have 
alternated between wind tunnel and the 
towing basin in further development 
and checking of these important results. 

•6s a further check on the earlier 
limitation of maximum length/beam 
ratio, trials were conducted on a modi- 
fied model of the XPBB-1 with a 
length/beam ratio of 15, an extremely 
long, narrow bull, yet even with this 
exceptionally high ratio the water re- 
sistance ami takeoff time and distance 
of the model were approximately the 
same as for a conventional design with 
a ratio of 6". 

The spray characteristics were ac- 
ceptable and a practicable range of 
position of c.g. was available for takeoff. 

A more detailed investigation of the 
spray characteristics of this model, with 
length/beam ratio varying from 6 to 15 
indicated -that designers mav go to these 
higli length/beam ratios without anv 
fear of penalizing spray cliaraclciistics.“ 
These latter tests actually indicated 
that higher loads may be used on the 
high length/beam ratio hulls than on 
conventional ratio hulls without danger 
of propeller spray, thereby indicating 
that the spray criterion of the equation 
as stated on this page, is actually con- 
servative. 

► Changes Permissible-Additional tests 
of these models were made to determine 
the effect of such changes as depth of 
step, angle of afterbody keel and length 
of afterbody on a high length/beam 
ratio hull. It was indicated that not 
onlv does the high length/beam ratio 
bull possess superior aerodynamic ad- 
vantages without important compro- 
mises to hydrodynamic characteristics, 
but that the effect of variations in con- 
figuration is about the same on a hull 
with a ratio of 9 as on a hull with a 
ratio of 6.” 

► Further Drag Reductions— Having de- 
termined the basic advantage of liigher 
lengtb/bcam ratio liulls. NACA con- 
ducted a scries of tests to determine 
wliat further reductions in aerodynamic 
drag cnuld be made by simple "clean 
up" of the angles and comers of the 
hull form, 

Thi.s was an approach to the problem 
directly opposite to the original; whereas 
a streamlined bodv of revolution was 
slowh' modified to produce a satisfac- 
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ton.' Iiull, tliesc tests took the successful 
liull and made progressive modifications 
in tlie general direction of the body of 
revolution.” 

These studies revealed that the use 
of a more pointed bow with a chine 
faired to conform more closely to the 
direction of airflou' at the bosv could 
reduce the drag 9 percent. 

The use of a shallow transverse step 
in combination with an auxUiary longi- 
tudinal step, believed to be hydro- 
dynamically practical, reduced the drag 
14 percent. 

Rounding the forebody and after- 
body chines provided a drag decrease 
of 1 8 percent. 

Taken together, the elimination of all 
sharp chines, the step, and the discon- 
tinuity caused by the forebody chine 
fiare, reduced the drag of the hull about 
30 percent over its original form. 

These data pointed clearly towards 


the gains to be made by the use of re- 
tractable chines and steps, features nosv 
being incorporated on the Convair 
"Skate" turbojet-powered combat flying 

► Swept Wing Readied— To prepare the 
way for really high-speed flying boats 
using thin, swept-wings, NACA con- 
ducted a further test of high lengtli/ 
beam ratio hulls to determine the effect 
of wing-hull interference.” 

Since all of the earlier tests were made 
with full or stub wings of about 21 per- 
cent tliickness mounted on the hull, 
it was apparent that these data might 
not be directly applicable to the design 
of flying boats using wings of only 1 0-1 2 
percent thickness. Trials showed that 
the elimination of the wing interference 
factor had little Or no effect on the 
variation of minimum drag coefficient 
or longitudinal stability with increasing 
length/beam ratio, preparing the way 


for high Mach number designs. 

► Boats Now Competitive— Thus, after 
an 18-yr, period of flying boat hull 
basic research. 10 of whicli have been 
spent in a definitive program examining 
the merits of increased length/beam 
ratios in decreasing aerodynamic drag 
and improving liydrodynamic character- 
istics of flying ^at hulls, NACA has 
developed a complete range of design 
data through the use of which the de- 
signer can realize vastly improved flying 
boat performance. 

The practical value of this body of 
research data is seen in the fact that 
if the length/beam ratio of a given hull 
be doubled, the range of the resulting 
flying boat can be improved 20 percent; 
this without sacrifice m hull volume (for 
stowage, crew quarters, etc.) and with 
an improvement in takeoff distance and 
takcoS time." 

Assuredly, this program can have 



Clean-up is also evident in Ibis Convair XPB2Y-I flying boat. 
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CORROSION RESISTANT 

CONSTRUCTION ' 

ADEL 

TURBINE-TYPE 
WATER ALCOHOL 

PUMPS 

Unexcelled for handling 
low viscosity fluids at 
relatively high pressures 
and low shall speeds. 

NO METAL TO METAL CONTACT ^ 

CONTINUOUS OR 
INTERMITTENT DUTY 1 

AVAILABLE IRJTH OR 
WITHOUT BYPASS VALVE \ 

EXCELLENT WET SUCTION 
CHARACTERISTICS 

A COMTACT, LIGHTWilSHI. MIGHtr-ESFICtSNT, CENESAl FuaSOSE WASH WATER 
FUMF— Cfipaeily ap*" IS fit oT SI voTH D.C Wxighi: 4.25 lb» IvriTtt 

#16973 







New Fire-Killer 
Evaluated In Tests 

More exacting requirements for Brc 
extinguishing agents, imposed by larger, 
faster and more complex aircraft, liavc 
accelerated research and development 
in this field since the war’s end. 

It has become apparent that adequate 
fire protection emplo^ng carbon dioxide 
involves an undesirable weight penalty. 
Methyl bromide has long been recog- 
niaed as an excellent extinguishing agent 
and permits considerable weight savings 
over comparable CUi installations— as 
much as 250 lb. or more in total system 
weight on large planes. 

^Research Instituted— However, methyl 
bromide is highly toxic and corrosive. It 
was these characteristics tliat led Walter 
Kidde & Co., Belleville, N. J., pioneer 
manufacturers of aircraft fire extinguish- 
ing systems, to conduct research for a 
fire-killer that would match the effi- 
ciency of methyl bromide but not have 
that agent's corrosive and toxic proper- 
ties. 

Data obtained in extensive tests, run 
on a surplus B-26 engine set-up and on 
an engine accessory section mockup, in- 
dicate that as an immediate possibility 
for an improved fire extinguishing agent, 
the German-developed C-B seems the 
most likely choice. As manufactured in 
this country. C-B is practically pure 
iiionochlornmnnobromomethane. 

► New Agent’s Properties— It has been 
found that C-B has fire-killing power 
equal to that of methyl bromide when 
used in aircraft engine extinguishing 
systems. 

Because C-B has a higher specific 
gravity, approximately 11 to 12 percent 
more of this medium than methyl 
bromide can be stored in a container of 
given volume. 

C-B has been found to be less cor- 
rosive than methyl bromide. It attacks 
all materials attacked by methyl bro- 
mide, but to a lesser degree. Presence 
of moisture accelerates corrosive action 
of both agents, and both require storing 
in clean, dry containers- 

Toxicity studies were beyond the 
scope of Kidde’s test facilities, but two 
recent independent reports give the con- 
clusion that C-6 is considerably less 
toxic than methyl bromide, somewhat 
more toxic than carbon tetrachloride. 

It has also been determined that C-B 
can be used with the same Kidde equip- 
ment as now used on aircraft for methyl 
bromide. 

Further research is being pushed in 
the hope that plane manufacturers and 
fire protection equipment makers can, 
with close cooperation, work out the 
practical problems still to be solved in 
the search for the ideal aircraft fire ex- 
tinguishing agent. 

One detail, still requiring some work. 
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Militaiy Air Transport/ 


usable volume of 5,000 cubic 
feet, more capacity than the largest 
boxcar ... a swift powered platform for easy 
loading ... a cruising speed of 300 miles per hour- 
these features and many more point up the new 
Douglas DC-6A Air Freighter- sister ship of the 
giant Douglas DC-6 passenger transport. 

When this new airplane designed exclusively for 
carrying freight enters service, it will open a new 
era in the logistics of military transport. 

For example, the greater speed and payload of 
the new air freighter will enable it to do the work 
of two C-S4s. 


Large doors at each end of the DC-6A cabin afford 
ma ximum versatility in loading operations, since 
both loading and unloading can be performed 


simultaneously. Also, the DC-6A incorporates a 
highly efficient cabin pressurizing and air coudition- 
isig system which permits full use of high altitude 
flight with no danger to perishable freight. Temper- 
atures are held constant by thermostatic control 
whether plane is flying or on the ground. 

Thus the outstanding performance of this new 
air freighter will make available to the military 
services a cargo transport capable of supplying 
world-wide bases and military operations of 
unprecedented scope. 

As the new Douglas DC-6A lakes to the air it will 
carry on iJie great record of the famed Douglas C-S4, 
whicli completed more tlian 80,000 crossings of the 
Atlantic and Pacifle during World War II and has 
made possible operation of the Berlin air lift. 


DOUCLtS SiaCSAPT cc 


MORE FREIGHT FUES MORE PiRCES BY DOUOL 
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How Palo Alto Airport Eliminates Stuck Rings, Valves and Bearing Failures 


]. P, Nystrom, Superincendem of Maintenance of Palo 
Alto Airport, Inc., tells how "RPM" helps cut down 
expensive overhauls. He reports that "since the first 
fiscal year, after switching to RPM Aviation Oil, we 
have flown approximately 12,000 hours with absolutely 
no stuck valves, rings or bearing failures." 


Now, of course, Palo Alto Airport uses RPM Aviation Oil exclu- 
sively in its company-owned flight line ships. And Mr. Nystrom 
recommends "RPM" Oils to his customers because "it gives us 
a deep feeling of satisfacrion ro be able to use and recommend 
a product knowing that it will give the type of service to which 
the aviation public is entitled." 



"We take better care of your plane" 


How parking core extends tire life 

If a wheel of your plane, when parked, is directly below the 
engine, it's a good idea to cover it to keep engine drippings oR 
the tire. Some careful flyers have inexpensive tire covers made 
for this purpose. Protect your tires from damage by oil — and 
use Atlas Aircraft Tires for rugged, dependable service. For 
these famous tires have an extra "safety factor" and durability, 
thanks to special Atlas engineering which produced the best for 
military planes, Your Standard Airport Dealer can supply you 
with Atlas Aircraft Tires now. 



Standard Oil Company of California 
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beats heavily on the overall fire ex- 
tinguishing problem. This is improved 
compartmentation of airframes, to con- 
fine the extinguishing agent to spaces 
of fire hazard and away from passengers 


Tool Planniug Brings 
Production Economies 

Production costs at the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. are minimized through ad- 
vance work-analysis by the company’s 
master tool planning group. 

\^en a new plane is to be produced, 
the master tool planner starts with the 
contract bid and injects his ideas into 
the engineers earliest thinking on the 

a ' ;ct. He maintains close contact 
the engineering department 
throughout the various design stages to 
insure that the aircraft will be adaptable 
to economical construction. 

In a report by Jolin S. Mason, gen- 
eral supervisor of the master planning 
unit at Martin, it is pointed out that 
changes in production tooling not only 
are required to produce a new model 
aircraft, but also when a new contract 
calls for the same airplane at a diSerent 
rate and quantity. 

Mason emphasized that parts often 
can be produced more economically by 
hand although on the surface it woul3 
appear that the use of machine tools 
would be advisable. The number of 
parts to be produced usually deter- 
mines which method is best. 

As an example of economy achieved 
by proper tooling methotfs, Mason 
cited the case of a large access door in 
an early stage of design on a new con- 

The planner recognized a difficult 
forming operation involved in produc- 
ing a one-piece coaming. He had the 
choice of forming it in one piece by 
hand, or in four pieces with simple 
tooling— but with an increase in assem- 
bly cost- Also, if in one piece, the job 
could be done with expensive forming 

His analysis determined at what quan- 
tities each of these methods would 
become economical. A compromise re- 
sulted with the decision to use the one- 
piece, hand-formed coaming on the 
experimental model, with a change 
to the four piece coaming on the antici- 
pated production contract. This quan- 
tity was not great enough to justify 
expensive forming tools. 

^ason pointed out that economical 
production features are designed into 
an airplane, not through the precon- 
ceived ideas of production tooling as 
applied in other industries, but on tool- 
ing accurately applied to the exact con- 
ditions peculiar to each new contract 



FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE... A COMPLETE 

Sherwin-Williams color linei 


19 carefully selected colors — plus black and white— in the 
complete Sherwin-Williams Aircraft Color Line! And all of 
them are available in four types of finish; Opex Pigmented 
Nitrate Dope, Opex Pigmented Butyrate Dope. Opex High 
Gloss Lacquer, Kem Synthetic High Gloss Enamel, 

Offering color matches for most aircraft manufacturers' 
standards, the colors in the Sherwin-Williams line have been 
chosen for their purity, richness, cleanness, brilliance . . . and 
outstanding durability. Pigments are pure struck colors, free 
from any tinting (except where hue is lightened by addition 
of white). 

In addition to this comprehensive color line, Sherwin- 
Williams offers other finishes for every aircraft and airport 
requirement. The Sherwin-Williams Co., Aircraft Division, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. (Expon Division, Newark, New Jersey). 


Products ol Sherwin-Williams Industrial Resi 


Sherwin-Williams 

AIRCRAFT FINISHES 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Anti-Icing Glass 

Trans-Atlantic operators 
test effectiveness of cur- 
rent-heated windshield. 

1 «cp international airlines, one Ainer- 
k:.iii ,iiuI one foreign, have been testing 
the newly de\eloped Nesa anti-icing 
wiiiUsiiidd made by the Pittsburg Plate 
Glass Co. 

The panels ate made up of two lami- 
nated sheets of glass sandwiching a 
layer of plastic to afford strength, with 
a thin coating of Nesa matetial capable 
of conducting an electric current be- 
tween tlie two terminal strips embedded 
in either end of the windshield. 

Rcsistance to the current impressed 
across the panel causes it to heat suf- 
ficiently to melt away any ice accretion 

Tests have been conducted during 
tlie past few months on scheduled op- 
erations over the North Atlantic- Aside 
from one distorted panel and a burned 
out voltage booster, the trials have been 
satisfactory, Frequently, extremely se- 
vere icing conditions have been en- 
connteredl but in all cases the wind- 
shields were kept clear. 

I'rans-Atlantic airlines are experienc- 
ing practically no trouble with this in- 
stall.ition. But at least one domestic 
carrier has experienced difficulties— 
usual!}’ cracked glass and delamination. 

Several of the large airframe manu- 
facturers are currerttly conducting ex- 
haustive tests of the Nesa panel to 
determine whether it is the final answer 
to the vexing problem of windshield 
icing.-G.C. 



Jet, Missile lustilation 

Thermoflex insulation blanket for jet 
aircraft and guided missile use, devel- 
oped by Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., 


New York. 16, N. Y., is designed for ap- 
plication to jet tailpipes, exhaust cones, 
turbine casings; valves, pumps, reser- 
voirs or fuel Tines in hot zones; cabin 
air beating or anti-icing system heat ex- 
changers; and for protection of structure 
and hie] storage areas in guided missiles. 
Thicknessesbegin at I in. and weight can 
be as low as 0.30 Ib./sq. ft. Protection 
against fire hazard from absorption of 
fuel, lubricating oil or hydraulic fluid 
is provided by fully sealing the asbestos 
felts in seam-welSed .002-in. Inconel 
or stainless steel foils. Inner (hot side) 
of blanket is grooved to give flexibility 
and permit conformance to curved sur- 
faces. Outer (cold side) is smooth, con- 
tinuous surhee of seam-welded sheets 
protected by fine mesh screen of Monel 
metal against wear normally incurred 
during periodic inspection and mainte- 
nance procedures- 



FaeililatesEleclrical Checking 
Portable tester. Model PA 916, made 
by Pacific Airmotive Corp., 2940 N. 
Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif., is 
triple purpose unit serving for aircraft 
electrical trouble shooting, engine start- 
ing, and heavy-duty battery charging. 
It may also be used as d.c. power source 
for radio service and accessory test pur- 
poses. Power can be suf^lied to the 
plane through regular external power 
connection, or through generator supply 
connection at firewall electrical cou- 
pling. Device is provided with rheostat 
voltage control giving adjustment of 
charging current for oatteries. It can 
handle relatively large number of bat- 
teries, since it has continuous rating of 
200 amp. at 28. 3v. d.c. Low over-all 
height facilitates movement around 
hangar and under airplanes. Optional 
model is equipped with gasoline engine 
instead of electric motor drive. 



Micro Hardneiis Tester 


New tester announced by Kent Cliff 
Laboratories, Peekskill, New York, ap- 
plies dead weight load as light as 1 
gram with either Knoop or Vickers 
indenter for micro hardness cheek- 
ing of minute particles, inclusions, con- 
stituents, thin metals, transition zones 
of welds, wire, foil, ceramics, glass, and 
plastics. Device is bench t^e instru- 
ment, hand-operated to eliminate vi- 
bration. Adjustable oil dash-pot, for con- 
trolling speed of load application and 
time of load retention, is adjusted eas- 
ily to suit specific testing requirements. 
Mechanical stage, consisting of station- 
ary plate, transfer plate and specimen 
block, provides convenient mcatss for 
positively positioning exact area of test 
specimen beneath indenter and scope. 



Quick-Action Fasteners 

For fast blind assembly of parts to 
metal panels, new expansion Speed Nuts 
are offered by TinnermaD Products, 
Inc., 2035 Fulton Rd., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Units are inserted into square or 
round holes and part to be attached is 
placed in position and the screw driven. 
Nuts are self-retaining and expand when 
tapping screw is inserted- Two basic 
designs are offered— with spring arms 
formed to grip at root of screw thread, 
and with arms turned under to “ride" 
on thread crest. 
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. . . attains maximum strength and lightness 
with SHELBY Aircraft Tubing 


new Kanian Utility Helicop- 
, the K-190, which successfully 
ts structural tests last year, is 


ing rotors, and in the mounting of a 
pilot-controlled servo flap on the rotor 
blade which gives the craft pronounced 

sp^se.' 

Designed to be used as a pien of in- 
the K-190 feanrres dependability of op- 

Thesc desirable properties are ensured 
largely by the use of Skelbv Seamless 
Aircraft Tubing throughout — in the 
rotor shafts, landing gear, fuselage and 
controls. All tubing is S.AE X4I30, 
chrome molybdenum steel. Approxi- 
mately 110 individual Skelbv Tubes 


It is because Shei.bv Seamless Tub- 
ing keeps weight to the very minimum 
and yet insures the utmost in rugged- 
ness and shock-absorbing qualities 
that designers have for years used it in 
aircraft of every type and every size. 
With no ocher form of construction 
can you build so strong, so light, and 
so durable as with seamless steel rub- 
ing. 

The uniformity and dimensional ac- 
curacy of Shelby Seamless Tubing— 
its ability to bend and shape to almost 
any form desired — its easy welding 
properties that ^permit complicated 

engineers n'ill gladly assist you in ap- 
plying U'S'S Shelby Tubing to your 


SHELBY £eamieu AIRCRAFT TUBING 


FINANCIAL 


Dividends Bolster Aircraft Shares 

Recent (U/sbursement actions of Douglas and other key 
manufacturers seen as improving investment status. 


Surprise action of Douglas Aircraft 
Co. recently in declaring a quarterly 
and special dividend resulted in an im- 
niediate favorable reaction to the com- 
pany itself as well as improving the 
investment status of the industry as a 

The uncertain and sporadic dividend 
record of the aircraft builders often has 
been viewed by investors as a major 
manifestation of lack of stability in the 
industry. Current Douglas action tends 
to refute this contention and niav en- 
courage other aircraft companies to fol- 
low the same course. 

ilie aircraft industry, essentially a 
contracting business, does not have the 
regularity of operations common to most 
standard enterprises whose cash flows 
and profits can be measured almost uni- 
formly throughout the year. For this 
reason, aircraft manufacturers for the 
most part, even when operating at 
profitable levels, preferred to wait upon 
the completion of the year’s results be- 
fore taking any dividend action. 

Moreover, the aircraft industry un- 
fortunately has had too many peaks and 
valleys to institute a policy of regular 
disbursements to stockholders. 

► Tangible Mementos-Many of the 
old-line industrial corporations deliber- 
ately pursue a course of making regular 
quarterly dividend payments as a form 
of good stockholder relations. One of 
the most satisfactory means of keeping 
the scattered ownership interests con- 
tent is to send them tangible memen- 
tos of the company’s progress at regular 
intervals. 

Stockholder relations in the aircraft 
industry have deteriorated with a well- 
publicized uprising attempt last year in 
one instance, 

WTiile there has been no evidence of 
any stockholder threat or criticism of 
consequence directed at the Douglas 
nianagement, such disbursements as the 
company’s recent voiuntarv dividend 
action can not but help obtain favorable 
regard for the company leadership. 

► Past Policy— From the time it in- 
augurated dividend pavments. Douglas 
previously followed the course of mak- 
ing such disbursements toward the close 
of its fiscal period and on an annual 
basis. The first payment was 88 cents 
a share paid in 1952. Upon the resump- 


tion of dividends, 85 per share was paid 
in 1958 with a similar amount disbursed 
the following year. 

Beginning with 19^0 and continuing 
through 1945, S5 per share was paid 
annually. In 1946, after the declaration 
of what was expected as the usual $5 
year-end payment, another disburse- 
ment of $2,50 was paid a few months 
later. ’This was offset when the 1947 
payment was reduced to $2.50 per 

in the last quarter of 1948, the usual 
$3 per share again was paid, leaving the 
assumption that disbursements for that 
\-ear were completed. 

The eunciit action of declaring a 
quarterly payment of $1.25 and a spe- 
cial of S2.75 therefore represents a 
radical departure from past policies. 
I'hc implication is quite cleat that in 
the future, dividend pavments will be 
on a regular quarterly schedule. 

► Higher Profits?— Moreover, the spe- 
cial $2,73 payment lends credence to 
the belief that earnings for the fiscal 
year ended Nov. 50, 1948, were much 
lareer than pteviousiy anticipated. 
When the 1948 dividend payment was 
declared, the management indicated 
that such disbursement about equaled 
earnings. 

The current special dividend pay- 
ment would indicate that net earnings 
for the past fiscal year amounted to at 
least $4,630,000 or $7.75 per share on 
the 600.000 shares presently outstand- 
ing. Reported earnings for the first 
nine months of last vear came to but 
S5.23 per share, which implies that ad- 
justments in the fourth quarter resulted 
in a material boost in final results. 

Despite its relative liberal dividend 

C ayments, Douglas continues in a 
ealthy financial condition with a book 
value of about $125 per share, net cur- 
rent assets alone bring estimated to 
exceed the current market price of 
around $60 per share. 

► Scmi-.^nnual Payments— Many air- 
craft companies pursue a policy of mak- 
ing semi-annual disbursements, when 
such payments are possible. 

Grumman .Aircraft has shown a 
tendency to follow the twice-yearly pay- 
ment method, but generallv on a sur- 
prise basis. Nevertheless. Gnimman en- 
joys the best record in the aircraft 


industry from the standpoint of con- 
sistency ill earnings and dividend pay- 

During the entire 18 years of its ex- 
istence, Grumman has earned a profit 
in every year and lias paid dividends in 
all annual periods. This is a unique 
record in the aircraft industry and would 
be noteworthy in any other industrial 
group as well. 

Nioreover, the record shows that once 
Grumman raised its dividend cate, it 
has never been cut. In June, 1948, the 
company declared a 100 percent stock 
dividend which increased total common 
shares outstanding to 1 million, Based 
on the new stock issued, payments 
amounted to $2 per share last year and. 
as adjusted, were equivalent to $1.50 
for 1947. $1 for 1946 and 75 cents an- 
nually for the preceding periods going 
back through 1941. Final earnings for 
1948 amounted to $2.59 pet share. 

With the company’s backlog con- 
tinuing at around $150 million, there is 
reason to believe that earnings for 1949 
may at least attain 1948 levels. The 
company recently paid a semi-annual 
dividend of one dollar per share for 
1949, much earlier in the year than had 
been anticipated. 

►C-W— 'With recent changes, top 

management of Curtiss-Wright may 
be expected to experience considerable 
more stability in direction and policy. 
Tlic company has had to contend with 
a difficult capital structure problem in 
relation to its current level of business. 

An estimated net working capital in 
excess of $100 million has made the 
company subject to various pressures 
for special disbursements or reduction 
of its capitalization. In any event, in 
addition to the usual $2 per share an- 
nual dividend to be paid on a quarterly 
basis on the 955,719 shares of Class 
"A” stock, a $1 per share disbursement 
was declared for the 7,452.059 shares 
of common now outstanding. A call has 
also been made for tenders on a limited 
number of common shares. 

► Stability Returning— Recent contract 
awards and re-allocations of orders re- 
sulting from the 1930 budget have fairlv 
well determined the immediate outlook 
for most of the separate aircraft build- 
ers. On this premise, the respective 
managements should be in an improved 
position to gauge their immediate out- 
look, With this uncertainty removed, a 
major factors no longer exists as a reason 
to withhold or delav cash disbursements 
to stockholders where such course is 
both possible and desirable. 

The Douglas action in starting a 
qiiarterlv dividend policy should set an 
excellent example in promoting good- 
will among stockholders for those air- 
craft builders who heretofore have made 
disbursements on an irregular year-end 
pattern. 
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Buenos Aires Letter 

U. S. Lines Strong in Argentina 

Braniff believed aiming at rich market now sharetl by 
PAA and Panagra as national lines languish. 


BUENOS AIRES-l-he air transport 
picture in Latin America continues to 
be a healthy one as far as the U. S. air- 
lines, Pan American and Panagra, are 
concerned. Some of the foreign airlines, 
however, are having their troubles. 

Pan American and Panagra report 
generally good passenger loads with the 
new "sleeperettes” and "sleeper” planes 
reserved in advanced in most cases. Pan 
American has also begun a "coach” serv- 
ice to Buenos Aires from New York at 
a $120 saving. 

► FAMA's N. Y. Service— The Argen- 
tine international airline, FAMA, which 
suffered heavy losses last year on its 
routes to Europe, has still not come 
forward with plans for a New York 
service altliough six DC-6s are now 
in Buenos Aires ready to go. 

Generally speaking, the national lines 
of the South American republics have 
had pretty rough going and several of 
them have bad to curtail their services 
considerably. This does not include 
such successful domestic lines as Zonda, 
in Argentina, or Avianca, in Colombia. 

’The third U. S. airline to move into 
Latin America— Braniff— has announced 
its plans to extend its run from Lima, 
Peru, across the Andes to LaPaz, 
Bolivia, and thence across the wide ex- 
panses of Brazil to Rio de Janiero, the 
new terminal point. The report states 
Braniff is spending $200,000 On new 
radio and emergency landing facilities, 
having failed to make arrangements 
with Panwra for use of theirs. 

► Scenic ’Trip— Braniff will be able to 
offer a very scenic trip to Rio with its 
hop over the Andes and across the 
jungles of Brazil, LaPaz, its midway 
point from Lima to Rio. is the highest 
capital city in the world with an eleva- 
tion of some 15,597 ft. 

Braniff is believed to be still aiming 
at securing permission to fly into Buenos 
Aires, the natural terminal point in 
South America. If Braniff liopes to 
break into the Latin American field in 
a big way, it will find it can only do so 
by getting a share of the fairly constant 
commercial business existing between 
the largest city of South America and 
the large cities of North America. 

As matters now stand, ffie annex to 
the Argentine-U. S. air agreement con- 


taining routes and frequency is still to 
be drawn. The original agreement was 
signed over two> years ago. But until 
F.AMA gets ready to fly regularly to 
New York. Argentina probablv won’t 
be willing to discuss routes and fre- 
quencies. 

When they do, the Braniff desires to 
fly into Buenos Aires will certainly be a 
number one topic for discussion. .And 
Pan .American won’t have any such in- 
fluence over the .Argentine goiemment 
as it is said to have had in other cases. 
But Argentina is unlikely to prove overly 
generous in handing out routes and fre- 


Python-Powered 

LONDON— An experimental Lancas- 
ter aircraft fitted with two Armstrong 
S'ddeley Python gas turbine propeller 
engines in the outboard positions has 
made its first test flight. 

The Armstrong Siddeiey Python is 
one of the world’s largest gas turbine 
propeller engines and makes an inter- 
esting comparison with the 1750 hp. 
Rolls-Royce Merlin engines also used. 

Designed for aircraft cruising at alti- 
tudes of 50,000 ft. and at speeds be- 
tween 500 and 450 mph. the Python 
propeller turbine with a power output of 
5670 s.h.p. plus 1150 lb. thrust, a total 
of 4110 e.s.h.p, is one of the world’s 
most powerful aero engines. 

► En^ne Modified— hhich development 
work has taken place since the ^hon 
first ran and passed its acceptance test 
early in 1945. ’The design of the Python 
is based on principles which have be- 


quciidcs to carriers of another country. 

► Ticket Ruling— Pan American and 
Panagra. together with the big passen- 
ger steamship companies connecting the 
United States and Argentina, have had 
to place a strange ruling in effect in 
Bucno.'i .Aires in regards to ticket sales. 

I'hc new ruling is that no tickets will 
be sold to aiiyxinc who is not a resident 
of Argentina. That means that if a 
wandering American journalist or busi- 
nessman goes into the Pan American 
office and tries to buy a ticket to New 
York, he will be refused. 

► Too Many Pesos— Reason for the 
ruling is that Pan American and the 
others have apparently became caught 
with an unusually farge amount of 
•Argentine pesos which, until recently, 
the Argentine government converted for 
them at the official rate. The goscm- 
ment, bothered by a desperate dollar 
shortage, no longer is providing such a 
currency exchange, so the airlines have 
had to try to force ticket sales in other 
currencies. It would be illegal for 
them to demand dollar payment in 
Argentina-so they just refuse to sell to 
people who could pay in other curren- 
cies in other countries. 


Lancaster 

come associated with Amistrong Sid- 
deiey gas turbines. The placing of the 
air intakes well back from the spinner 
of the contra-rotating propellers has 
most efficiently solved the problems of 
handling the large volumes of air which 
the engine consumes. 

Either an annular air intake or intakes 
ducted from the leading edge of the 
wings ate envisaged, and data for the 
alternative installations ate as follows: 

AnnularCowl 

Installation 


Max. dia. over engine cowl 54.5 in. 

Length mounting flange to 
center line of rear pro- 
peller 85 in. 

Overall length 156 in. 

Net dry weight 31501b. 

Estimated installed weight 
(including propeller)... 41001b. 
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Nwly styled 1949 Aeionca Sedan, 


i 



I«wnt cost four-place floatplane. 


Diversified Output Aids Aeronca 

Non-aircraft items help liglitplane huilder weather 
market slump: military contracts total $1.5 million. 


By A|.-xun<in- M< Siiroly 

MIDDLKTOWN, Ohio-Aggtessive 
search (or diversified iiroeliicts to sup- 
plement the current meager demand for 
Ijetsonal aircraft is paying off for Aer- 
onca Aircraft Corp. .As .1 result Aeronca 
has made long strides on tlie road to 
fin.incial recovery. 

Tlie Middletown plane Iruilder hus- 
tled into civilian liglitplane production 
at the end of World W'ar II and was 
one of the two largest producers of 
such aircraft during tlic boom scat 
of 194fi. 

Aeronca rtatlied a peak production at 
one time of over 1000 planes a month, 
and built 7555 planes that vear. 

► Big In>-entory— Rapid slump in liglit- 
plane sales which followed cauglit 
Aeronca with huK inventories of tub- 
ing, fabric and otfier components, some 
of which are still being used up. 

Aeronca's cash position worsened 
rapidly, as lightplane sales dropped. In 
1947 .Aeronca sold 1218 planes, and in 


1948 sales were further reduced to 599. 

.Aeronca was not alone in the sales 
shrinkage; it was part of a general trend 
in which personal plane sales for all 
cumpaiiics reached an all-time peak of 
55,254 planes in 1946, and dropped 
successively to 15,558 in 1947, and 
"059 planes in 1948. 

Mlection in 1947 of John Lawler, 
former comptroller of the Curtiss- 
A' riglit Corp. .Airplane dh-ision at Buf- 
falo. as president of .Aeronca, came 
about the time tlie company had 
reached a new- low point in income and 
cash rcsers’cs. laiwler riithlcssh’ chopped 
|ja\Tolls and beat the bushes for new 
business to supplement the liglitplane 
business. 

► .Air Force Business— Only 20 miles 
away from Air materiel command head- 
quarters at W'right Field, Lawler was in 
a strategic position to get Air Force 
business. \Vhen tivo Aviation Week 
editors visited him at Middletown last 
week. Lawler reported Aeronca had a 
total of approximately $1.5 million in 


military contracts on the books, and ex- 
pected to get at least as much more 
new business this year. 

"\\'e are still an airplane company 
but we hose a plant to keep full of 

E roduction, and an obligation to stock- 
olders to meet,” Lawler points out. 
"By getting these non-aircraft contracts 
we can keep our employes, technical 
staff and plant in business until the 
lightplane picture improves.” 

► 1949 Line— Aeronca's 1949 airplane 
line includes the four-place Aeronca 
Sedan with Continental C-145 engine, 
the Aeronca Champion tandem trainer, 
with 85 or 90 hp. Continental engines 
optional, and the side-by-side two-placer 
Chief with 85 hp. Continental. 

Bill Runyon, Aeronca assistant sales 
manager, piloted Bob Wood, editor of 
.Aviation Week, and the writer, down 
from Dayton to Middletown in a 1949 
Aeronca Sedan, and then back to Day- 
ton in a 1948 Sedan affording a chance 
to compare the relatively few changes 
which have been made. 

New interior fittings and upholstery 
have been restyled into a quite attractive 
cabin. The Sedan’s all-metal wing is 
painted this year, and the overall paint 
|ob is restyleS. 

► $500 More-Priced at $4695 flyaway 
-Middletown, the 1949 Sedan costs $306 
more than the 194S four-placer. Other 
flyaway prices; Champion, $2545 for 
90 hp. version and $2495 for 85 hp. 
version; Chief, $2585. 

As of approximately Mar. 1, Aeronca 
had a backlog of 62 firm orders for 
planes, including 45 Sedans. They are 
being produced at the rate of two a 
day with plans to step up the rate to 
three a day in April and four to five 
a d.iy in M.iv. if the expected demand 
materializes. 

W^ith its present production line 
.Aeronca estimates that it could build 
as many as eight planes a day. 

► Sales Prospects— President i Jwler says 
if Aeronca sells 500 Sedans this year 
he will be pleased. Riinvon is more 
Optimistic, as might be expected from 
the sales department, and estimates 
sales of approximatelv 700 sedans and 
about 500 hvo-piacers. In 1948 Sedans 
sales totalled 506, just over half the 
total -Aeronca sales. It is pointed out 
that the Sedan svas late in getting into 
production last vear and th.it the 1948 
Sedans have won many friends. 

As the lowest priced four-place float- 
plane, the Sedan has a good potential 
in the floatplane market, since it has 
shown acceptable performance and is 
approximatelv $3000 under the Piper- 
Stinson floatplane, its nearest four-place 
competitor. 

It is estimated that approximately 
25 percent of Aeronca Sedan sales made 
in 1949 will be floatplanes. 

► Firm Olden Only-I,.awler has the 
airplane sales on a cash-on-the-harrel- 
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head basis, building planes as firm 
orders and deposits eoine in- 

The company now has 53 distribu- 
tors, and approximately 1400 dealers. 
Tire number of distributors has been 
sharply cut, and Aeronca expects the 
distributors to drop off a considerable 
number of the less active dealers. Law- 
ler compares last year’s sales with num- 
ber of dealers, as an indication that too 
many of the dealers arc non-producers, 
and feels that a larger territory for each 
dealer might work out to mean an in- 
crease in dealer activity. 

He has no immediate plan to change 
the Sedan materially from its present 
form, except for minor changes, feeling 
that a stabilized production on the ex- 
isting model will result in production 
economies that will be an advantage for 
the company and to be reflected in the 

^oine of the major .Aeronca non- 
airplane business: Contract for approxi- 
mately $750,000 for ground rocket 
launchers with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment; maintenance stands for Boeing 
B-50s, amounting to approximately 
$250,000; and smaller contracts for air- 
craft loading steps, a gun charger unit, 
and bomb shackles. The Middletown 
plant was trying hard for a new USAF 
contract for a ground power unit to 
start jet fighters, which would probably 
be the largest single chunk or govern- 
ment business it has obtained. 

New Committee 

Appointment of a coordinating com- 
mittee on agricultural use of aircraft for 
California is being arranged by the 
California Aeronautics Commission at 
request of aviation, manufacturing and 
agricultural groups interested in this 
development. Committee will include 
representatives of aircraft manufac- 
turers, flight operators, farmers, chemi- 
cal mamifactuiers, etc. 

Arkansas Farm Planes 

About 200 planes have been licensed 
in Arkansas for fertilizing, seeding and 
dusting crops, Granville L, Moore, 
Arkansas coordinator of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, reports. They 
will be used extensively on farms ex- 
cept in January, February and Decem- 

•Advantages of planes in dusting, as 
seen by Arkansas fanners, include abil- 
ity to operate when the ground is too 
wet for vehicles, and rapid coverage of 
crops, which often is urgent. 

Most of the planes are converted 
Stcurman trainers, but lighter planes 
will be used by some operators. One 
Texas operator is bringing 23 planes 
into the state. These aircraft will be 
used for crop dusting. 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 

AIRLIFT JUNIOR GRADE- Washington Stale .Aviation Assn, has 
planned a lightplane airlift for relief work in case of a repetition of last 
year’s disastrous CoUnnbia Rivci floods. Snow in the mountains is 
heavier than last year, and a sudden thaw could precipitate a flood even 
worse than last year, it is reported. 

More than 300 planes, two-place and four-place, owned by the fixed 
base operators are expected to be on call. Lists of available planes and 
pilots, including ambulance plaues, are compiled, and communities which 
could be isolated by floods nave been asked to pick sites for high ground 
emergency airstrips. 

Lightplanes flew hundreds of hours of rescue and supply missions in 
the 1948 flood, mostly uncoordinated. The 1949 preparations are 
cx]>cctcd to make possible much greater efficiency if needed. 

INDUSTRY BEECH TWINS-Beech Aircraft Corp. has made avail- 
able to its dealers an analysis of firms owning postwar twin-engine Beech- 
crafts showing some 46 different types of business users ranging from 
advertising companies to wholesalers of food and dry goods. Biggest con- 
centration of the twin Beech planes is found in the petroleum industry, 
which owns 104 of the executive transports, scattered among 90 firms- 

Other major business users; construction and contractor companies, 19 
firms using 20 planes; air freight and charter companies, 13 firms using 
20 planes; individuals, 12 utilizing 12 planes; lumber and building 
supplies, l2 firms using 15 planes; machinery manufacturers, 11 firms 
using 11 planes; machinery parts manufacturers, 10 firms using 10 planes; 
milling and textiles, 9 firms using 10 planes; publishing companies, 7 
firms and 7 planes. 

CROP SPRAYING REGUL.ATION-Gcorge Childress. CAA indus- 
trial operations chief, told a recent conference on aerial agricultural 
spraying at Kansas State College, Manhattan. Kan., that national regula- 
tion of crop-spiaviug activities from an aviation standpoint was not as 
practical as control over the gioiind and aerial applicators by state depart- 
ments of agriculture, together with an educational program teaching 
proper means of application. 

Any national regulation would nin into the problem of widely varying 
sectional lequiiements, Childress said. He warned about legal responsi- 
bilitv facing the operators for harmful effects of spraying to adjacent 
crops, and pointed out that judgments have already been entered against 
operators for such damages. 

BONANZA STATION WAGON-Moving in on the utility plane 
m.irket is the relatively unknown station wagon version of the Beech 
Bonanza, which has muogany panelled cabin, quick removable rear seat, 
cargo tiedown straps and rings, special hinges on the passenger door 
which opens forward flat against the fuselage, and special ambulance litter 
arrangement. 

Station wagon version is designed to cany two persons and 440 lb. of 
cargo, or one person and 355 lb. cargo with a range of 750 mi., or can 
be used as a regular four-placer. 

MAITLAND TO MICHIGAN-Col. Lester ]. Maitland has resigned 
his post as Wisconsin aeronautics director to accept a similar post in 
Michigan. Maitland takes the spot vacated last fall by resignation of 
Col. noyd Evans. 

Since Evans left Michigan, Cass Hough, chairman of the aeronautics 
commission has been doubling as aeronautics director. Maitland’s dccisiou 
to leave Wisconsin was probably influenced by the failure of the state 
government to support him in his projected airport development program. 
He had asked for a $3 milL'on two-year state airport program io match 
federal funds, but this was cut to a token fund of $500,000 by the 
governor, shortly before Maitland’s resignation. 

Maitland is probably best known for his part in the Bird of Paradise 
1927 flight to Honolulu from San Francisco, in company with another 
Air Corps lieutenant, .Albert Hegenbe^er, now a USAF major general. 

-ALEX/ANT)ER MeSURELY 
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PAA Studying Super Skycoaches 

Juan Tiippc discloses plans for world-wide tourist class 
service at Stratocruiser christening in Washington. 


Pan American Airways President 
Juan 'I’rippc is counting on his fleet of 
20 new double-deck Boeing Stcatocniis- 
cts to speed the day wlien world-wide 
tourist-class air transportation can be 
offered at fares one-third or more helow 
regular rates. 

Speaking in Washington at the chris- 
tening of the first Stratocruiser delis’- 
ered to PAA. Trippe declared that it 
IS not only an obligation but a matter 
of “good business" for international 
carrier to promote mass air travel, tie 
said the Stratocruisers will increase tlie 
scat capacity of Pan American’s over- 
seas fleet by -40 percent; and tlicii. for 
the first time, sufficient equipment will 
be as’ailabic to provide low cost tourist 
class service to Europe, the Orient and 
Smith America. 

► Foreign Permission Necessary— 
"'nicre is no reason wliy a loinist-class 
air trip to Europe this fall should cost 


more than S225 ($-105 roundtrip)," 
according to the PAr\ president. “'That 
is our objective, and we will achieve it 
if the foreign governments concerned 
permit. We are very hopeful that they 
will give us permission.’’ 

Current aist-class New York-London 
rate is $6B0 roundtrip, although a sp& 
cial 30-day excursion fare of 5466170 
has been in effect this winter to pro- 
mote off-season travel. 

Trippe did not state specifically that 
P.A-k’s SI. 5 million StratoCTuisers, 
which now accommodate 75 passen- 
gers. would be used as super skvcoaches. 
But company olfierals liase said that the 
c.irrier's newest and largest equip- 
ment is being considered for this type 

► Skycoadi Success Cited— Since last 
September. Pan .American has been 
iiuiumg 65-passcnger DC-4 skycoaches 
between New York and Puerto Rico. 



And this month the carrier inaugurated 
tourist class service from New York to 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires with 
52-passenger DC-4s. 

PAA’s passenger traffic between 
Puerto Rico and New York has tripled 
since institution of the skycoach opera- 
tion. “The people want tourist class 
air service, and it is here to st.iy," 
Trippe emphasized. 

► Seatbg Arrangement 'Variable-Ken- 
ncth C. Gordon, Boeing’s chief sales 
engineer, states that the 71-ton Strato- 
cruiser can be used strictly as an 
economy-travel medium by rcmoiing 
all bcrthable seats. Triple chairs can 
be placed along one side of the cabin 
where double seats are now' installed. 
“Thus the same plane that will handle 
the carriage trade in berths and com- 
partments can be converted readily to 
a skycoach carrying up to 114 passen- 
gers at minimum fares," Gordon de- 

.An “overseas” type of high-density 
Stratocniiscr loading is alreadv used by 
the Military Air Transport Service. The 
YC-97B utilizes double seats and alter- 
nating triple seats to accommodate 85 
passengers. 

► I.-\TA Study Made— A committee of 
the International Air Transport Assn, 
has been studying the whole tourist- 
class fare picture and will make recom- 
mendations this spring. The group was 
formed after a number of international 
carriers expressed support for coacli 
service at I.AT.A’s annual conference in 
Bermuda last fall (AviATtoN Week. 
Dec. 6). Earliest date lATA-approved 
tourist fates could become effective is 
Oct, 1. 

PAA’s first Stratocruiser flew from 
San Francisco to AVa.shington for the 
christening cerenronv in 6 lir.. 22 min., 
at an average speed of 388 mph. Shortly 
afterwards, a second Pan American 
Stratocruiser made the trip in 6 hr.. 

► Hawaii Service Soon— Taiget date for 
inauguration of regular West Coast- 
Honoliilu Stratocruiser service has been 
set for Apr. 1. according to PAA offi- 
cials. .A proving tun on the Hawaii 
route was made carlv this month. 

NAL Offers Stock 
To PAA and Grace 

In a series of surprise actions, .Na- 
tional .Airlines has moved to strengthen 
its financial and operating positions. 

'I'he initial financial move was to sell 
W. R. Grace & Co., 174,000 shares of 
National stock at 55.50 per share, ap- 
proximating current book value. A few 
days later, in the course of the current 
Civil .Aeronautics Board probe on the 
company’s route structure, it was re- 
veaW that 346,000 shares each have 
been offered for sale to W. R. Grace & 
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Co. and to Pan American Airways. 

It is presumed that the initial 174,- 
000 shares acquired by the Grace inter- 
ests were included in the allocation of 
346,000 shares, the balance of 172,000 
probably remaining under option. No 
conclusive details have been revealed 
on method of acquisition and price to 
be paid by Pan American. 

► Capitalization Increase— National Air- 
lines now has but one million shares of 
$1 par value stock authorized and 
749,937 shares actually issued. President 
G. 'T. Baker was last reported as owning 
about 168,000 shares of the outstanding 
stock. It is evident that the issuance of 
the total 692,000 shares of stock con- 
templated will require an increase in 
the authorized capitalization. The sale 
and issuance of the initial 174.000 
shares to Grace, however, was beset by 
no limitation of the authorized capital 
structure. 

It is obvious that the combined 692,- 
000 shares to be owned by Grace and 
Pan American interests would amount 
to about 48 percent of the revised capi- 
tal stock as compared with only less 
than 12 percent to be owned by Baker, 

► Hurdles— Important hurdles remain 
before the proposed stock purchases 
can be implemented. A primary consid- 
eration will be a determination to he 
made by CAB whether effective con- 
trol exists on the part of the new inter- 
ests. Another question is the possible 
conflict, if any, that may exist because 
W. R. Grace & Co. and Pan American 
jointly own Pan American-Grace Air- 

fn recent years, there has been a 
divergence of views on Panagra by its 
two owners. Grace has espoused a direct 
entry through the Miami gateway for 
Panagra over the vehement objections 
of Pan American. A compromise on 
this issue was resolved by an equipment 
interchange agreement between Panagra 
and Pan American Airways. 

Should the present capital shifts into 
National be approved, that carrier’s 
finances will receive an important trans- 
fusion, Based on the indicated book 
value, almost $4 million in new funds 
would be received by National. 

► Competitive Effects— Of greater con- 
sequence, National would acquire po- 
tent assistance in traffic diverted over its 
lines from its new stockholders at the 
New York and Miami gateways. This 
could place it in an improved competi- 
tive position in relation to Eastern Air- 

Completely unrelated to the finan- 
cial moves, was the separate equipment 
interchange agreement National and 
Eastern Sled with the Board. Under 
this proposal, the two carriers would 
operate under a through equipment ar- 
rangement over National's lines east of 
New Orleans and over Eastern's route 
west of that point. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines is rapidly com- miles of new routes to Japan, Cliina, New 
picting plans for activation of over 15,000 Zealand and Australia, shoivn above. 


Canada: CPA Pushes Westward 


Canada’s transportation giant, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways, is mobilizing its 
far-flcmg resources ptcpar.itorv to enter- 
ing the international aviation business 
by activating more than 1 5,000 miles of 
strategic air routes in the Pacific Ocean 

Earlv this spring. Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines, Subsidiary of the Sprawling 
Canadian Pacific Railwav empire, ex- 
pects to begin familiarization flights 
over its link to tlic Orient. Bs’ siiniiner, 
CP.A wants to ha\-e both of its Pacific 
routes in oneration, one extendins 6555 
miles from Vancouver to Tokvn. Shang- 
hai and Hone Kong via the .Aleutian 
Islands; the second running 8899 miles 
from A'ancouver to Svdney. .Australia, 
and .Auckland, New Zealand, via San 
Francisco, Honolulu. Canton Island 
and Fiji. 

► Surface Operations- Canadian Pacific 
Railway, parent company of CPA, de- 
scribes itself as "the world’s greatest 
travel system.” It not only operates a 
transcontinental railroad, ocean liners 
on .Atlantic and Pacific routes and 
round-the-world cruises but also a chain 
of hotels in Canada and nationwide tele- 
granh and express facilities. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines does not 
operate transeontinentallv. But its links 
extend from the U. S. border to the 
bush coiintrv far north of the -Arctic 
Circle. 

For its familiarization flielits on the 
trans-Pacific routes. CPA is leasing two 


Canadair "North Star" aircraft from 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. The 
carrier expects to take delivery late this 
spring on four pressurized Canadair 
Fours ordered from Canadair, Ltd., 
Montreal. These planes will carry 38 
passengers and will be powered with 
four Rolls-Royce Merlin engines- 
► Govemmen't Policy Changes— Entry 
of CPA into the international air trans- 
port field is the result of a change in 
Canadian government policy. During 
the war, the Canadian government an- 
nounced a "chosen instrument” policy 
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for all transcontinental and international 
services originated in Canada. Only the 
government^jwned Trans-Canada Air 
Lines would operate these runs. 

CPA, as a subsidiary of privately- 
owned Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
largest taxpayer in the Dominion, ob- 
jected. The oullooh was bad, and for a 
time there were plans to break up the 
CPA bush operations into the north 
country. 

But the government changed its mind 
early in 1948. TCA had more than 
enough to do with expansion of trans- 
Atlantic, West Indian and South 
American services, and it was essential 
that a trans-Pacific service come into 
being from Canada to .Australia and 
New Zealand. CPA was given the job. 

► Bush Operations Acquired — The 
Canadian Pacific Railway has been in- 
terested in aviation off and on since 
1919. But not until 1955 did the 
formation of the present CP.A begin to 
take shape. That vear, CPR acquired a 
large share of Canadian .Airtvays, Ltd., 
then the Dominion’s largest operator of 
northern and nestem air seivices. 

Since 1935, CPR has been taking over 
small airlines, mostly operating in 
northern Canada, n hcre cut-throat com- 
petition for the profitable freight busi- 
ness had brought about chaotic con- 
ditions. By 1942. CPR had acquired 
practicallv all the air services in Canada 
except TC.A and two small airlines. CP.A 
was formed in 1942, and the sarious 
airlines making up the svstem were 
modernized as much as possible during 
the war years. 

CP.A’s services to small fur posts and 
mining areas in the .Arctic Circle coun- 
try run on schedule as do its interurban 
routes in eastern and western Canada. 
Its routes do not connect to form a 
transcontinental service, a privilege en- 
joyed only by TC.A. But CPA operates 
charter freight flights as well as its 
scheduled service. 

► Pa.ssenger Traffic Up-Last year, CPA 
carried 145,891 passengers. '7.569,653 
lb. of goods, and 1.882.054 lb. of air- 
mail. In 1947, 124,720 passengers were 
flown by CP.A. 10.817.971 lb. of cargo 
and 1.889,08? lb. of airmail. 

The drop in cargo carried was not un- 
expected. In 1947, CPA did a major 
job of hauling in equipment for the 
new iron ore mines in Labrador. This 
work is now being handled by the 
mining company’s own fleet of aircraft. 

► Equipment Changes— A\Ticn CP.A 
took over the various airlines, it ae- 

tiired ’’7 aircraft of everv fvpe from 
linkers to Lockheed 14s. Today CP.A 
has 4" aircraft on its 9770 miles of 
licensed domestic routes. These include 
17 DC-5s, 15 of which are equipped to 
earn- 28 passengers, nine Lockheed 
Lodestars, six war surplus Ansons. fire 
Lockheed Hudsons, four Consolidated 


PBV-5A amphibians, four Noorduyn 
Norsemans, and two Barkley-Grows. 
To these will be added the four Can- 
adair Pours for tnms-Pacific operations. 

► (^rations Centers Scattered— With 
activity in all parts of Canada, and some 
outside, such as tlie aerial surveying con- 
tract in Venezuela bst year, CPA oper- 
ations centers are scattered. Home 
office is at Montreal, with divisional 
operating and servicing headquarters at 
Vancouver, Edmonton and Winnipeg. 

Heading CPA as president is Grant 
-McConachie, who founded Yukon 
Southern Ainvays about 1950 and 
played a major part in developing com- 
mercial aviation in the Alaska Highway 
country. R. W. Ryan, executive assist- 
ant to McConachie, is a World War I 
air veteran and pioneered in commercial 
aviation in western Canada. Divisional 
executives are all veteran bush pilots 
or transport Avers of World War II. 

CAB May Raise 
Nonsked Safety Level 

Noiischeduled and contract airlines 
using transport-type equipment are fac- 
ing a further tightening of their oper- 
ating rules to raise tlie required mini- 
mum level of safety still closer to that 
of tlie certificated carriers. 

C.AB announced this month that it 
has under consideration a revised Part 
42 of the Ci\-il Air Regulations "de- 
signed to establish such equirelent 
standards as the inherent differences in 
scheduled and nonscheduled operations 
permit.” Proposed ness' requirements 
mmld insure comparable aircraft equip- 
ment. crew competency, maintenance 
and operating limitations for regular 
,rnd irregular passenger carriage. 

► Some Changes Alteadv Made— About 
400 transport-type multi-engine aircraft 
similar tn those operated bv scheduled 
carriers are now used by nonskeds. ac- 
cording to CAB. It said that while 
changes already made in Part 42 have 
introduced some safety requirements for 
non.skeds highlv comparable with those 
for regular operators, this situation does 
not hold true in all respects. 

Tire Board proposes raising from 10,- 
000 to 12,500 lb. the weight which will 
distinguish between rules applicable tn 
“large” aircraft and ‘‘small” aircraft. 
.Applicants for an air carrier operating 
certificate must own or hare the exclu- 
sive use of at least one standard (NCI 
certificated aircraft; and no operator will 
be permitted tn use a large aircraft for 
anv tvpc of service unless the plane has 
been specially inspected bv CAA and 
found tn be safe for the service to be 
offered . 

► Contract Carriers .Affected— CAI5 
noted that with the expected promul- 
gation of more rigid safety requirements 


for nonscheduled carriers the tendency 
to avoid regulation by engaging in (or 
purporting to engage in) contract activ- 
ity has increased greatly. The Board 
said contract operations, especially those 
involving large aircraft, tio not differ 
materially in their safety aspects from 
common carrier operations. 

But at present non-air carrier activity 
is governed by Part 45 of the Civil Air 
Regulations which was designed primar- 
ily for the private operator of small air- 
craft. A proposed new Part 4? makes 
applicable to contract operators of 
planes certificated for 12,500 lb. maxi- 
mum tikeoff weight or more the same 
requirements applicable to common car- 
riers operating similar aircraft on a non- 
scheduled basis. 

Certificated carriers have complained 
repeatedly that imcertificated curators 
were not requited to observe comparable 
safetv standards. Air Transport Assn. 
President Emory S. Land charged re- 
cently that the imcertificated lines (non- 
scheduled and contract) have a passen- 
ger fatality rate seven to 1 5 times as 
nigh as that of the scheduled operators. 


SAL Rebuffed 

Standard Air Lines, one of the major 
transcontinental nonscheduled opera- 
tors. should have its letter of registration 
as an irregular carrier revoked for "know- 
ing and willful” violation of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. according to CAB Ex- 
aminer Walter W. Bryan. 

S.AL not only failed to curtail its 
services but actually increased them fol- 
lowing Board warnings that the opera- 
tions were violating the nonscheduled 
exemption, Bryan declared. Besides 
finding that Standard has floivn ss’ith 
excessive frequency and regularity since 
June, 1947, the examiner said SAL had 
violated tariff regulations; failed to make 
proper reports to CAB on alleged con- 
tract flights which actually were com- 
mon carrier services; and failed to report 
an agreement with other nonskeds to 
apportion business from military per- 
sonnel originating at Camp Stoneman, 
Calif. 

Organized in June, 1946, Standard 
reportedlv has made over 1800 trans- 
continental flights in tlie past three 
years. Equipment consists of seven 
DC-5s. I-ast .August, CAB ordered 
Standard’s letter of registration sus- 
pended, but the move was blocked in 
the Federal courts. 


Copter Crash Report 

Tlie Los Angeles Ainvays Sikorskv 
S-51 helicopter that crashed on takeoff 
from the roof of the Los Angeles Ter- 
minal Annex Post Office Building last 
Jan. 21 was loaded improperly, a C.AB 
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hearing im tlic accident has disclosed, 

Records showed that 244 lb. of mail 
were inadvertently loaded into the for- 
ward compartment of the craft besides 
the 663 lb. scheduled for the forward 
compartment and the 147 lb. placed in 
the rear compartment. Thus, instead of 
the scheduled 750 lb., the total load was 
994 lb. This was witliin the permissible 
gross takeoff weight for the S-51, but 
too much of the Toad was forward. 

'Ilic aircraft moved forward 6 to S 
ft., rose about 6 ft. from the roof, and 
assumed an abnormal nose-down flight 
attitude as it approached the edge of 
the building. As the ship started a steep 
right turn, one of the rotor blades stnick 
the roof. 'Ihc helicopter collided with a 
3-ft. parapet around tlie edge of the 
roof, rolling over and falling 62 ft. to 
the street below. The pilot was killed. 

Tudor IV Move 

Great Britain's badly-jinxed Tudor IV 
aircraft have been removed from sched- 
uled commercial air service and will be 
modified for use on the Berlin airlift, 
according to the Minister of Civil Avi- 
ation. 

The move came after British South 
American Airways’ Tudor IVs were 
grounded for the second time in less 
than a year (Aviation Week Jan. 51). 
In January, 1948, a BSAA Tudor IV 
bound from the Azotes to Bermuda van- 
ished with 31 persons aboard. Two 
months ago, another of the four-engine 
craft operated by BSA/A disappeared 
with 20 persons on a flight from Ber- 
muda to Jamaica. Cause of both acci- 
dents remains a mystery. 

Rcmoval of the Tudor IVs from 
scheduled service forced BSAA to cur- 
tail its trans-Atlantic operations, and the 
carrier's regional director in Argentina 
has gone to London for conferences on 
the equipment situation. 

N. Y. Copter Service 

Prehearing conference on seven appli- 
cations proposing helicopter service in 
the New York City area has been set 
bv CAB for Mar, 21. Last four com- 

politan As'iation Corp., New York Heli- 
copter Corp.. Air Commuting, Inc., 
and Island Air Ferries, Inc. 

Zimmerly Killed 

Bert Zimmerly, 41, manager of 
2ymmerly Air Transport, Clark.ston, 
Wash., and founder and former presi- 
dent of Empire Air Lines, was killed 
recently when his single-engine Cessna 
crashed into a hillside near Pullman, 
Wash. Tlie veteran Pacific Northwest 
pilot resigned as head of Empire in tlie 
fall of 1946, and returned to fixed 
base operations. 
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ihe Greatest Name 
in Solder! 


T here U a reason for Kesler's 
tremendous success in the in- 
dustrial lieid. A stall oi highly- 

o hall-century ol Kester ‘'know 
how" are teamed to bring you 


As a measure of this ability, 
Kester produces over 100,000 dii- 
lerenl types and sizes oi flux-core 

Contact Kester's Technical De- 
portment on your soldering prob- 
lems. There is no obligation. 


wane ton tne niw, me MAmAi-"sou>fi> and soiocsing rccHNiour' 


House to Probe 
Mail Pay and Rates 

The stage is set for an early inquiry 
into mail payments to air carriers and 
air mail postal rates by the House Post 
Office and Civil Service committee. 

Its two main objectives: determine 
whether "subsidy" mail payments to 
carriers should he separated from "serv- 
ice" or "compensatory" payments; de- 
termine whether air mail postal rates 
should be revised— either upward or 
downward. 

The inquiry will be one aspect of an 
over-all investigation into the function- 
ing of the Post Office Department, 
which, to the dissatisfaction of Congress 
showed a $308,792,005 deficit in ih 
operations carried on during the 1948 
fiscal year. 

► Hoover Commission Report-Mean- 
while, the Commission on the Reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Branch, headed 
by former President Herbert Hoover, in 
its report on reorganization of the Post 
Office, urged that mail payments to 
c^ers be compensatory and that air- 
line subsidies be paid separately. 

Observing tliat air mail rates are now 
set by the Civil Aeronautics Board "at 
a level to provide a subsidy to aviation," 
the Commission declared: 'These sub- 
sidies may be most desirable. We rec- 
ommend, however, that the amounts of 
these subsidies should be paid to the 
Post Office by open appropriations from 
fax funds and not imposed upon the 
Post Office or the mail users in this 
hidden manner." 

"By such a course,” the Commission 
report continued, "the President, Con- 
gress, and the public may know what 
the amounts of the subsidies are." 
►Committee Head Agtecs-Chaitman 
Tom Murray (D., Tenn.) of the House 
Post Office and Civd Service Commit- 
tee quickly echoed the Hoover report 
and issued a statement declaring: "Air- 
line subsidies, which require millions 
of dollars each year, should be subject 
to remlar appropriations procedures and 
not be charged to mail pay out of Post 
Office Department funds.” 

The Post Office and CAB were di- 
rected by Murray to make recommenda- 
tions for implementing the proposal to 
^arate service and subsidy payments. 
The difficulty, brought to light at hear- 
ings last year, is to determine a service 
mail pay rate. 

Former CAB Chairman James M. 
Landis pointed out at that time that a 
service rate would vary widely in its 
charMS for different routes. 

► Bills Introduced— Legislation provid- 
ing for separation of service and subsidy 
payments was introduced by Rep. John 
Kennedy (D,, Mass.). Under Kennedy's 
bill, CAB would set compensatory mail 
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payment rates. The Post Office could 
appeal to CAB ferrate reductions. CAB 
would also rule on subsidy payments 
applied for bv airlines, and subsidies 
awarded would be paid from CAB 

In other Capitol Hill action, Post- 
master General Jesse Donaldson, in 
effect, recommended against an increase 
in air mail postal rates. His report to 
Congress proposing postal cate increases 
in almost every category, to increase 
revenues by $253,375,600 annually, 
made no mention of air mail boosts. 

► Air Mail Postage Cut Proposed— A de- 
crease in the ait mail postal rate from 
6 cents to 5 cents an ounce was pro- 
posed in a bill introduced by Kennedy. 
However, there is more support in Con- 
gress for an increase in the rate than a 
decrease. 

,\ir mail business would be opened to 
nonscheduled air carriers by another 
bill authorized by Kennedy. Under it, 
the Postmaster General would be 
authorized to let contracts for large 
shipments of air mail to nonskeds as 
well as cerb'Seated carriers where a 
sat ing in cost would re.sult. 


UAL Not Interested 
In Super DC-3 

United Air Lines President W. A. 
Patterson has declared flatly his com- 
pany does not believe in the air coach 
type of operation. He has also dis- 
closed that United is not interested in 
the newly-developed “Super DC-3.” 

Speaking in San Francisco following 
a directors' meeting, the UAL executive 
expressed doubt that CAB would freeze 
nonscheduled coaclt operators out of 
business completely and suggested that 
if the irregular lines were given more 
freedom their increased costs miglit 
force them into bankruptcy. 

Patterson said UAL personnel had 
made "shopper” flights with the $99 
transcontinental nonskeds and found 
that only about 5 percent of the passen- 
gers would liavc flown with United. He 
added, however, that "on behalf of 
United's stockholders I am authorized 
to fight destructive competition wher- 
ever f find it." 

► Blow to Super DC-3— Patterson’s 
statement on the Super DC-3 was espe- 
cially significant because his company 
operates about 78 conventional DC-3s— 
more than any other U. S. airline. He 
indicated that if modifications must be 
made in the DC-3s to keep them in 
service, United itself would do the 
work. Looking into the future, Patter- 
son predicted that United and other 
carriers would he using jet passenger 
transports within the next seven to ten 

In Patterson’s opinion, the domestic 


air transport industry hit bottom in 
November, 1948, "and from an opera- 
tions standpoint should show nofliing 
but improvement from now on." 

His optimistic view was expressed 
several days before CAB offered to in- 
crease UaI's 1948 mail pay by $2,902,- 
000. Prior to the Board’s action, United 
had shown a systemwide net loss of over 
$4,600,000 for 1948. 


SHORTLINES 


► Alaska Airlines-Rcports $152,438 net 
profit for year ended Oct. 31, 1948. 
against adjusted net loss of $611,230 
for previous fiscal year. Board Chaii- 
man R. W. Mashail states the carrier 
was in the black for the three months 
ended Jan. 31, 1949, compared with a 
$214,253 loss for the same period of the 
previous fiscal year. 

► American— Has taken delivery on 
73 of carrier’s total order of 75 Con- 
vair-Liners. . . . Only three of the 
carrier’s DC-3s are still in passenger 
operations (between Chicago and Wind- 
sor, Ont.. and between Fort Worth 
and El Paso), and these will be retired 
in favor of Convair-Liners starting .^pr. 
1. A.A first took delivery on DC-3s in 
June. 1936. and was the first carrier to 
use the plane. 

► Braniff— C.^B has offered to extend 
the carrier's 95 cents a plane mile tempo, 
rary mail rate to the new service oper- 
ated beyond Lima, Peru, to La Paz, 
Bolivia, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

► Continental— Has asked CAB for a 
certificate amendment to permit service 
from Tulsa and Oklahoma City to 
Dallas-Ft. \^'orth via Ada and Ardtnore, 
Okia.. and Sherman-Denison. Tex. Con- 
tinental said Central .Airlines, a feeder 
authorized to serve these points in the 
Board's Texas-Oklahoma decision in 
November, 1946, is still inactive and 
probably will not commence operations 
before its certificate expires in Mav. 
1950. 

► Florida .-Urwavs- Has asked CAB to 
require Southern .Airways to me^e 
with Florida. Florida s.iid Southern ten- 
tatively agreed to a consolidation last 
September but broke off negotiations 
and has refii.sed to renew them. South- 
ern hopes to activate part of its 
feeder system in \fav. C.AB has stated 
it will not extend Florida's short-haul 
certificate bevond Mar. 28. 

► Northw«t-C.\B has suspended pend- 
ing investigation a NW.A tariff provid- 
ing svstemsvide roundtrip excursion fares 
which would be 150 percent of regular 
one-wav fares. United .Air Lines pro- 
tested against the new tariff, which 
was to become effective Mar. 3. 

► Panagra- Has cut passenger fares be- 
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Nationwide Continental 
service organization 
now in high gear 

Wherever you fly in North Amer- 
ice — or in the tree world, tor that 
matter — you'll find Continental 
parts and service as near as your 
nearest airport. The Continental 
service network is constantly being 
expanded to keep pace with the 
increased use of personal, family, 
and executive planes. 



"OLD FAITHFUL' 


Thinking of buying that first plane? 
Though you won't go wrong on 
any plane that's Continental pow- 
ered, beginners generally like the 
"feel" of one with an A65. "Old 
Faithful" holds world records for 
reliability, power, economy, and 
low maintenance cost. Select the 
Continental powered plane that 
fits your budget and your needs, 
and start flying nowi 

STAur fiyme how 


e Continental Red 


rontinenta! Motors 
Cor poration 

AIDCRAFT DIVISION 

MUSKESON. MICHISAN 

CONTINENTAL 



tween .Miami and South American 

► Scandinavian Airlines Svstem— Has 
asked C,MJ to amend its trans-.\Hantic 
foreign air carrier permit to authorize 
service to 1 Limburg, Germany, as a 
point between terminals in the Scandi- 
nai'iaii countries and Prestwick, Scot- 

► Seaboard & ^^'cstc^l— Prehearing con- 
ference Oil the carrier’s request tor an 
iiitcriutioiidl all-cargo certificate has 
been scliednlcd for Mat. 30- CAB de- 
nied SiW'v request that its certificate 
bid he ciin.solidatcd for hearing with 
the Pan American Airnays-.^merican 
Overvcas Airlines merger case. 

► .S«issait-\\'ill resume weekly DC-4 
service between Xcw York, Zurich and 
Geneva around Mav 1 . 

► Trans-Pacific— Plans to inaugurate its 
newly certificated Hawaiian Island serv- 
ice about June 1 with four DC-3s. Com- 
pany’s personnel will be expanded from 
about 20 to more than 100- 

► United-Board of directors has ex- 
tended to Dec. 31. 1931. the option of 
UAI, President W. K. Patterson to pur- 
chase 2817 shares of authorized but 
unissued common stock at Sll a share. 
Stock rcentlv has been vellmg at around 
SI2 a share 

► M'isconsin Central— President Francis 
Higgins told a W'isconsin legislative 
finance committee rccentiv that his com- 
jiany might have to stop operations in 
two years unless the state comes to the 
aid of airport development. 


CAB SCHEDULE 


Mar- IS — FYehearlnff conterence o 



nJ Sc TS'cMrrn Alrllnsa' reaursc foi 
ternBUonftL AU-cftrtro certilScate. (Docket 
1 — Hearing In reopened Hnwnllan 




^ INTERCHANGEABLE TYPES 
^ DESIGNED TO 
BETTER SUIT YOUR NEEDS 

There’s a Danly Die Spring especially 
designed to handle your complete range 
of die work. There is a medium pres- 
sure — high delleccioD type that^provides 

sures, the Danly high pressure — medium 
deflection type is provided. Both are 
interchangeable which makes it easier 
to solve your spring problems. 
Manufocturing Standards Insure long life 
Exceptional manufacturing standards 
are maintained in spring production. 
Springs are helical coiled from high 
quality alloy steel stock, beat treated. 
Spirals are held to close limits to pro- 
vide even flexing and long life. Ends 
are squared by grinding, making the 

Special Danly Springs for your die work 
IS for other jobs. 
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Miiiipowcr Slioriage'i* 

In a recent issue of -\viatiok Week is an 
item which would be funny if it wasn't for 
the seriousness of today's international situ- 
ation. I refer to the item on the labor 
shortage. 

Some time during the period of 1942 to 
1944, while employed bv Brewster, I filled 
out a questionnaire which was a survey of 
ALL scientific and engineering personnel, 
made by a government committee. 

If the aimaft indust/y is short of drafts- 
men, as your item claims, why doesn't the 
industry check up on the men listed in 
that survey? Or can it be that the executives 
of the industry do not know of the existence 
of this survey? 

Also, why doesn't the industry check 
its roll of cx-employcs and contact them? 
1 know men who wanted to stay in the 
industry but who were dropped, and they 
were competent men too. . . . 

There arc plenty of men who would go 
back to aircrait concerns if they were offered 
the chance. 1 know of two Long Island 
plants that throw away applicitions after six 
months, yet they will probably protest that 
they can't get men. Do these companies 
exp«t men to slay out of svork for months 
til! some personnel man makes up his 
mind? O do they expect men, disgusted 
with waiting and having taken other jobs, 
to lose time and pay running around to 
plants at the pleasure of some peisonnd 

These are the things that drive men assay 
from the aircraft industrs-. If the industry 
needs men, let them check up on the meth- 
ods of their personnel men and let them 
review their rormer employees. 

1 tnrst you will print this letter as a 
guide to the industry. 

WtLI.UM H, Moesel 

238 Franklin Ave. 

Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Cargo Craft 

Thanks for all of us at Chase for the 
splendid story in the Jan. 3 issue. Until 
now we have been relativdy unknown, but 
optimistically believe that we are over the 
hump and fiave made a place for ourselves 
in development and manufacture of some 
excellent aircraft. 

On the subject of cargo and freight air- 
planes, to which we have devoted our de- 
velopment history, 1 wish to comment on 
your Aviation Week Page on "Prototype 
Cost," also in fan. 3 issue. We have fol- 
lowed with keen interest, the Interdepart- 
mental Committee prototype cargo aircraft 
development program. 

We are well advanced in picliminaty 
design for aircraft in each of the three 
categories discussed. We propose, for the 
fifteen ton capacity cargo transport, a modifi- 
cation of our C-123 which is scheduled to 
fly before this coming summer. This air- 
craft would be powered with twin R-4560 
engines and would be similar in external 



appearance In the others in the line of 
Chase transports described in your stori', 
referenced above. Tliis airplane would 
meet the petfonnaiiec requirements for the 
long-haul transports and could he niamilac- 
tiued tor delivery vers- considerably below 
the price t.ig on the Lockheed's Constell.i- 
tion. Its economy in operation, particularly 
lor air freight work can be well appieCLitcd 
by anvone who has studied our C-122 and 
C-123 .\vitTuc designs. 

For the Mason Committee’s shorthanl 
v-ton capacitv cargo transport ue propose 
the C-122C. which we anticipate wilt be 
nr production in the coming sear. I'his 
plane will l>c completely similar in exterior 
appearance to the C-122 which von have 
described. However, this model will have a 
longer fuselage, 100 square feet mote wing 
area, and be powered by twin-installation 
R-2i80 engines. The delivcrv price of this 
aircraft wilF be verv considetablv below that 
of the aircrait in this category' mentioned 
in vour research article. 

bur design propnal for the 2i-ton ca- 
pacitv feeiierliner is a redesign of our 
CG-i4.4 glider and would lie powered by 
twin-installaKon R-1540 engines. The aero- 
dynamic performance of this craft and its 
operational cconomv would meet the Com- 
mittee's requirements and feeder character- 
istics remarkably well, 

3V. F. Saueks. Kxecutivc F.ngincer 
Chase .\ircraft Co., Inc. 

West Trenton, N. J. 


Poor IiiNlriiineiit Pilots 

1 am a subscriber to your magazine and 1 
have seen the effect your editorials have in 
bringing about improvements in the aviation 

Why are pilots who hold instrument rat- 
ings, but who are not air carrier personnel, 
not required to pw periodic checks to 
demonstrate proficiency, knowledge of 
changing procMures, etc. 

As the regulations now stand, once a 
pilot has an instrument rating, all that is 
necessary to keep it valid is that he fly six 
hours of instruments cve^ six months. I 
feci that is not necessarily a ssatisfactory 
means of maintaining the proficiency that is 
necessary for instrument flying today. 

If each pilot was require to pass a 
periodic check with a CAA inspector, or 
someone designated by the CAA, he would 
be sure that the pilot was proficient in in- 
strument flying, that he was aware of 
changes in regulations, that he was familiar 
with latest changes in procedures, and that 
he had accomplished the minimum number 
of instrument hours in the previous period. 

Many traffic ddays. to say nothing of ac- 
cidents, and near accidents, arc caused by 
instrument pilots vvho don’t know the score. 
This could be prevented. Why isn’t it? 

I. H. Montgomery, Operations Man- 
ager 

Aviation I’laining Enterprises 

6220 So. Archer -Ave,, bhicago 38, 111. 
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VlSVAl' 

with 

HI-SHEAR 

RIVETS 

HI-SHEAR rivets are visuall)' 
inspected. If the outside ap- 
pearance is correct the inside is 
correct. If anything is wrong 
with the installotion it can be 
seen. An incorrectly installed 
rivet is easily replaced. 

No special inspection tools or 
gages are required. Torque 
checks are eliminated. Inspec- 
tion of HI-SHEARS permits a 
rapid and accurate check for 
good workmanship. 

OMof mSMiAS fenturos 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION Q 


EXPORT SALES PILOT 


BEECH iIRCRIFT CORFRRITIOH 


AIRCRAFT SALESMEN 


i»cocd. Will pay SS.OOO to SI2,0 
Dually, dsptndina on lha man. I 


CHIEF TEST PILOT 

TAeie’s a top pay job opon right nov Tor 
the right man vho con quolity os a chief 
engineering test pilot. Should hare formal 
engineering education; should be gradu- 
ate of Wright Field AAF Test Pilot School, 

■' engaged In 


flying. 


single, I 


SEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


POSfnON VACANT 


SeUINC OPPOKTUNITY OFFERED 


EMPLOYMENT StnVICt 


SNCINSBItS: LARCB eelleoo oRen 1300 
approx, halt time teaehlno-atiido'lnc. A 
r^nka unm poeltlooa, erma^lenced |43O0-ilEi 


POSITIONS WANTED 


new and used 
OC-3 and DC-4 
part's, equipment 
and accessories 
at below cost! 


PBY-SA CATALHM 


FLYAWAY— SU^OOt 


POSfnONS WANTED 


BUSINSSS OPPORTl/NfTY 



rOLEY AND CO. 


^HAMN 


* Fuel StroiBeis 
e Oil Dilution and 
Priming Solenoid Valves 


KROPP FORGE CO. 





NEW, ORIGINAL FACTORY PACKED 
SURPLUS AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 



SCHOOLS 



When You Need Quick Action . . . 


THE SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
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<gi SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


a 


marker prediction 


of Importance 


to operators requiring the 
Pratt & Whitney R-1830-92... 


The prediction Is For the prices of surplus zero time R-1830 model engines to continue 
their present upward trend until they level off slightly below the cost of 
Gommercial overhaul. Several factors are making this ascending market inevitable. 
The first is an increasing amount of expensive re-work caused by advancing 
corrosion in most eighteen-thirty surplus engines, the second is the increasing 
scarcity of surplus engines on the open market, and the third is the accumulation 
of very substantial blocks of the remaining engines by groups who are well 
aware of the present market tendency, and who, in many cases have been waiting for 
this time with the Intention of "cashing in" on their holdings. The prices of 
most suppliers have already spiraled up from the seventeen-hundred dollar level to 
82,000, and in some cases prices have gone as high as $2500. As these prices 
continue to climb they are releasing the competitive pressure which low-cost surplus 
engines have exerted to keep commercial overhaul prices low, and these in turn 
may climb. If this occurs the whole engine merkef will not stabilize until operators 
demonstrate what they can, and what they cannot pay for R-1830-92 engines. 

It Inlernational tensions and the still present undercurrent fear of war perceptibly 
weaken it may be expected that a substantial number of zero-time engines will be 
released by the U. S. Armed Forces, in which case it may prove possible for this 
company to continue supplying its customers with converted R-1830-92 engines at its 
present price. Buf currenfly fhe foef Is Ihot the supply of 1830 model engines which 
can be economically converted and passed on to customers at reasonable prices is 
rapidly becoming undependable. Because of this, Steward-Davls is convinced 
that the only way to guarantee the DC-3 and C-47 operators of «ie world a fine 
engine at a fair price is to supply an engine not subject to the Inflationary 
surplus market. 

To do this, Steward-Davls is now completing the enlargement of its shops and the 
final planning of a production overhaul program based on its more than two years 
specialization on Pratt & Whitney R-1830-92 engines. These shops and this program 
will be geared to deliver a production model R-1830-92 Commercial overhaul at 
the lowest price consistent with the fact that safety and dependability are the 
pre-eminent criteria for any aircraft engine regardless of price. 

The price of the Steward-Davis R-1830-92 production overhaul will be $3295 plus 
your run-out engine, and it will be warranted for 600 hours. Orders will be accepted 
for delivery beginning May 1st. One year contracts are available at discount 
rates to Operators wishing to plan future operations on this fine engine. 


*This company is still produeiny the Sleward-Oavis R-XSSO-BS Conversion 
at $1799 exchange and tui« continue to supply this warranted conversion to its evslomers whenever 
possible; but only when, as note, it can safely offer its eustomers 

an H'2B30-9S Conversion ai a very substantial savings in comparison 
with the east of newly major ovsrhauled R-ISSO-SB engines. 

13601 S. WESTERN • GARDENA, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A, • CABLE: STEOAV 


STEWARD • DAVIS 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 

ANOTHER AIR FORCE MERCY MISSION-A few hours after sunny 
Southern California was buried under its first six-inch snow storm in history, 
Leonard David Callahan, Gilfillan's enterprising public relations chief, received a 
bulky package from Washington, air mail special delivery. It was from Maj, Gen. 
H. M. McClelland. Inside was the famous manual, "Survival In the Arctic." Tlie 
General attached a cryptic note; "Hope this reaches you in time." 

Callahan waved the book impressively that evening as he presided at the local 
chamber of commerce meeting. 

ERR.AT.A DEP.ARTMENT— I'jpographical and human errors raise ned with 
more folks in this industry than the Aviation W'eek staff, it appears. One of our 
engineering editors was pop-ej’cd as he watched a short sequence in Curtiss- 
Wright’s promotional movie the other day. As commentator Lowell Thomas 
regaled us with the war record of the Curtiss Helldiver the screen doggedly wound 
through a shot of a Douglas Dauntless formation rolling over into a dive. 
Fortunately, the old Wright Cyclones were showing up on the Dauntless, . , . 
,\nd Washington's NBC television station was swamped with indignant phone 
calls the other night after a caption labelled the .^ir Force’s big .•Andrews Field 
Presidential prevue with "Army Shows Its Air Arm" the same day Curtiss-Weight 
began distributing booklets to the public describing the virtues of the T-28 trainer 
to be used by the "Army Air Forces.” 


BITS ABOUT PEOPLE-Dick Boutcllc’s compendium of ribald ballads is off 
the press after a long delay due to a copyright red tape. Warren Smith, Fairchild's 
Hagerstown PRO. did the editing. Some National Press Club specialists who saw 
an advance insist it's a collector's item. . . . Dale Amistrong. ex-PRO of 
Northrop and TaVA, has gone to England as European public relations director of 
Foote, Cone & fielding International (advertising) . . . Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., 
ex-publicity chief of American Airlines, has been elected vice president-public 
relations of Chesapeake Se Ohio RR. He is also president of the Robert R. Young- 
inspired Federation of Railway Progress, , . . T'he X. V. World-Telegram business 
page says, “There's no easy way to find out how much soul-searching it took but, 
anyway, the library of Eastern Air Lines announces several new tomes on its 
shelves, including a copy of ‘This Fascinating Railroad Business’." . . . C. Bedell 
Monro, former president of PCA, is president of United Service Associates, Inc., 
Washington, firm specializing in company representation, industrial engineering 
and public relations. . . . Ronnv Gall, ill since late 1947, is back on his feet an3 
meeting old friends in New YnA again. He was formerly with Curtiss-Wright and 
National Airlines. . . . Lee H. Smith has resigned as sales m.inager of Beech .Aircraft 
Corp., to take a three or four months vacation, but mail addressed to him at 
Beech will be forwarded. 

.ALMOST A HAIR SHIRT FOR WH.SON-Gill Robb Wilson, the Herald 
I'ribnne's well known evangelist of aviation, appeared at the Air Force’s demon- 
stration at .Andrews I'ield and dwelt heavily, for all who would listen, on the 
virtues of his white nylon shirt he had been wearing for six days, with the benefit 
of a nightly washing. .According to Bob Boylan, Max Cook of Scripps-Howacd 
remarked casually that it rvas lucky Gillhadn's been wearing it at Jacksonville when 
the ammonia fumes disintegrated all iwlon in the neighborhood, A few minutes 
later the XB-47 roared off in a JAT6 fog that was roiling toward the crowd. 
"Ammonia.” screamed one of Gill’s pleasant companions. Gill went into a tizzv 
trying to wrap up in his topcoat to prevent a strip tease. 


NUKING UP FOR THE NO-SHOW-Jan Guthrie, who engages in press 
agentry for .American Airlines at Los Angeles, tells oiir Schuler Bangs tliis one; 

“A shipper sent his dog to the L.A. Airport in a crate marked. RUSH! THIS 
DOG EXPECTING. But before the plane time the inevitable happened and the 
loaders saw this laconic postscript penciled under the original warning; TOO L.ATE. 


LET CAB RULE ON THIS ONE-Bill Key of AlA reports that Nfonatch Air- 
lines Executive Vice President Ray Wilson ran into a policy matter which may 
be sent to Washington for a ruling by CAB. They transported a young steer for 
a Colorado rancher from Grand Junction to Denver and the airline executives 
couldn't decide whether to charge calf fare or bull fare. 


WHAT'S NEW 


New Books 

"The Air Officer’s Guide,” edited by 
Military Service Publishing Co. A new 
edition of the standard Army Officers 
Guide, especially for Air Force officers. 
Published by the Military Service Pub- 
lishing Co., 100 Telegraph Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa. Price $3.50. 

‘‘Aircraft Dispatcher Rating,” by 
Charles .A. Zweng, including multiple 
choice questions and answers for the 
aircraft dispatcher rating. Lithographed, 
published by Pan .American Navigation 
Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd.. No. 
Hollywood, Calif. 

"The Welding Encyclopedia," by 
T. B. Jefferson, the complete story of 
welding, including 1398 c"harts, illustra- 
tions and figures, 274 tables, 90 pages 
of trade names, and 16 data sheets. 12 th 
erlition, 1000 pages. Published by Tlie 
Welding Engineer Magazine, 530 West 
42 St.. New York 18. N. Y. Price $6.50. 


Yearbook Data 

Readers using the Feb. 28 "In- 
ventory of U. S. Air Power” of 
-Aviation Week as a permanent 
reference are requested to make 
the following changes; 

PAGE 14. first column, line 16 
— Designation of the Republic 
plane should be F-84- 

I’AGE 15, photo at upper left — 
Caption shonTd read, McDonnell 
F2H-1 Banshee. 

PAGE 16 — Latest information 
is that current order for Boeing 
XB-47 is ten, and for Chance 
Vought XF7U-1. 19. 

RACE 20, table on "U. S. Air- 
craft Indiistiy" — Employment at 
East Hartford plant of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft division of Uni- 
ted .Aircraft Corp. is 15,140, mak- 
ing total employment of plants 
ILsted 199.458, 

PAGE 40, two center photos — 
Plane on left is Douglas D-558-II, 
plane on right is Douglas D-558-I. 

P.AGE 1 26. photo at upper left — 
Caption should read, Fokker Pro- 
moter (Netherlands). 

P.AGE 130, table at top of page 
— December unit figure should be 
209, making total 7039. Value re- 
mains unchanged. 

P.AGE 130. first line of note mi- 
det engine table-Should read 
Jan. -May horsepower for military 
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It takes only a moment oF thought to see the advantages 
of putting all your parts end equipment needs on one P.O. 
. . . just in time and money saved on paper work alone! 

MAKE YOUR SELECTION FROM: Vibration Mounts, Packing 
Rings, Tapes, Hoses and "V" Belts, Cherry Rivets, Hi-Sheor 
Rivets, Hardware, Douglas Parts, Pratt & Whitney and Wright 
Ports, Instrument repair Ports, 
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EDITORIAL 


The Air Force Secretary 

With the appointment of a new Secretar)’ of National 
Defense, the No. I question in the aircraft industry is: 
\^'ili Secretary Symington remain? 

Tliere are those in Washington, "in high circles,” who 
will tell von ves, and as many more sav no. But we hope 
Stuart S\-mington is permitted to carry on with his job 
as our first Secretary of the Air Force. So far, on the 
c\idence we base seen, he has turned in a remarkable 
performance of organization and building an Air Force 
on the lines made possible by the separate Air Force 
legislation. And his relations with the public and Con- 
gress have been outstanding. He is liighlv thought of 
on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Walter Lippmaim. the eminent columnist, put it 
very well last week when he wrote that Mr. Svinington, 
during the period when he continued to urge a 70-Group 
Air Force last year, against Forrestal’s declared policy, 
"was clear, forceful and untroubled hv doubt.” 

Aviation needs men who are clear, forceful, and 
untroubled by douljt, and so far we. like Mr. Lippmann. 
think Mr. Symington is one of these men. 

Better Lightplane Merchandising 

The light airplane industry doesn’t know much about 
John Lawler yet. but they will be hearing more about 

Aeronca Aircraft Corp.’s president came from Curtiss- 
Wright. where he was controller for the Airplane divi- 
sion. He has a rather hard-boiled attitude toward profit 
and loss. 

Lawler is realistically optimistic about the future of 
the lightplane business. He i.s already producing excel- 
lent aircraft and he intends to improse them steadilv 
with the development of the art. 

But he is not so imbued with the romance of as iation 
that he will risk the life of his company bv turning 
down non-aircraft manufacturing business. Actually, he 
has been his company’s star salesman. He has already 
shown the Air Force that Aeronca can manufacture such 
needed items as ground maintenance stands for four- 
engined aircraft, and high priority combat equipment like 
rocket launching devices for bazookas. Already, in Mr. 
Lawler’s short span as president, Aeronca has completed, 
or has on the books, military contracts totaling $1.5 
million and at least as much more is expected this year. 

Primarily because of the success of Aeronca’s non- 
aircraft contract history, and its prospects for more, the 
Recoastniction Finance Corp. is seriously considering 
the company’s loan application. 

Lawler admitted to us last week, as we visited with 
him and other company exeaiHves at Middletown, Ohio, 
that he has heard criticism from some other aircraft 


industry executives because he has launched an aggres- 
sive non-aircraft manufacturing program. 

Lawler believes his first obligation is to his stock- 
holders. That means keeping his compiany and its per- 
sonnel intact- If he can do that, even strengthening 
the company in the process, he feds he is maintaining 
this pioneer lightplane firm in a healthy condition until 
the private aviation business improves. This in itself 
is a service to the lightplane industry. 

Some of his ideas on the airplane business are pro- 
vocative. 

Yearly models are out. He will make steadv improve- 
ments as production continues but he feels that in the 
present state of personal aircraft sales, "new” models 
are usually not new models at all. and their advertising 
as such cuts sales of current models as much as it 
improves sales of new ones. 

Like several other plane makers, Lawler will refuse to 
build any plane that is not sold before it starts down 
the .isseinl)!' line. 

I-awler believes there is something radically wrong 
in this liglrtplane merchandising and selling business. 
He estimates cunently that Aeronca has about 53 dis- 
tributors and 1400 dealers. In 1948 Aeronca delivered 
.1 grand total of 599 planes. That is about a third of a 
plane per dealer per year. Piper Aircraft Corp. has 
about 1 500 dealers, and sold a total of 1479 planes last 

What kind of a dealer is it who cannot average one 
plane a year. Mr. Lawler asks? Why is an aircraft manu- 
facturer justified in running up any kind of expenses on 
such a dealer? 

Furthermore, the dealer record is even blacker than 
indicated above because many of those 1948 "sales” 
were not sales to the public at all. The dealers bought 
hundreds of those ships for their own fixed base use. 

So Lawler is about to put Aetonca's distributor sys- 
tem through the wringer to shrink it down to a size 
comparable to today’s sales. He expects the distributors 
to wring the water out of their dealer systems. The 
result should be a smaller, more efficient sales organi- 
zation. Each distributor or dealer will have a large 
enough territorr’ to give impetus to real selling. 

Lawler realizes that part of the problem is a duplica- 
tion of dealers. Many operators have several dealerships, 
in lines which are at least partially competitive. But 
competition in their areas is weak, little sales effort is 
expended, because no matter which lightplane that 
occasional customer buys, the dealer will be cut in. 
■Aeronca hopes to raise the temperature of the typical 
aircraft dealer a littlc. 

"The world owes me a living” has been heard for so 
long in personal aviation that Aeronca’s audaciou.s think- 
ing and energetic drive for new business is a refreshing 
contrast. ROBERT H. WOOD 
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SEE AEROPRODUCTS FOR ACTUATORS 



A 


.eroproducts 

" mill niMA 


^ AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


DAYTON, OHIO | 




HOW /MANY CAN YOU IDENTIFy? 



All these modern aircraft are equipped with Actuators and 

All these aircraft have made news recently. They represent 
the amazing advances that American manufacturers have 
made in the development of aircraft to solve today’s 
problems of high speed, long range and safety. 

It is significant that on all these ships actuators and 
power units manufactured by Foote Bros, aid in control 
— operating wing flaps, controlling elevons, raising and 
lowering landing gears, driving rotors. 

The extreme accuracy of the “A-Q” (aircraft quality) 
Gears utilized in these units permits high loading with 
extreme light weight. They bring new standards of speed, 
compactness, low noise level and above all, assure an 
efficiency that marks a new advance in gear design. 

The performance of these high precision gears depends 
in no small measure on the accuracy of their assembly 
and mounting. The maximum utilization of the precision 
of “A-Q” Gears is assured in actuators and power units 
produced by Foote Bros. 

FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. AVW, 4545 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Illinois 

fodtbpb^os. 


manufactured by Foote Bros. 


“A-Q” Gears, Actuators and Power Units pro- 
duced by Foote Bros., are found on many of the 
nation’s leading aircraft and aircraft engines. 
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